object  (he  convcrfing  of  fref*  citizens,  into 
obsequious  soldiers ;  and  if  instead  of  1)0- 
iiin:  intended  “  for  the  defence  of  this  state,” 


an  not  be  agreeil  upon,  then 
hall  apj)orlibn  it;  and  eacTi 
[ly  be  recovered  by  action. 


to  this  man,  ci 
the  assessors  s 
man^s  share  rai 
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Tun  Heusiax  Conscription.— ^T he  act,  These, Iho  assessorsare  to  divide intoclasscsi 
Ahich  has  given  the  form  of  law  to  this  con-  and  to  make  return  to  the  colonel  of  sucji 
scriptiort,  has  the  title  of  “  An  Ad  to  au-  claasical  ilivision. 

fnorisc  the  raising  ef  troops  for  the  defence  V.  The  colonel  sliall  furnish  each  class 

OP  THIS  STATE.”  if  its  provisloiis  hadac-  with  its  list.  “  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
conled  with  iU  title,  it  would  have  received,  each  class  to  dclkci^^  up  to  the  governor’a 
fi>r  it  would  have  deserved,  universal  ap-  officer,  “  an  able  botlieil,  free,  whfte  mah,’^ 
«KM!t  e8|)ecii^ly  now — when  we  and  be  responsible  for  him  until  doth  cied. 
cannot  prudently  IttOk  for  safety  to  any  VI..  If  cannot  itfwp  -to 

means  bat  those  which,  as  a  3tate»  we  do  this  man,  any  one  or  more  of  rbe««wiy 
oni'selves  possess  and  furuUIu  But  if,  in-  cure  a  man,  at  bis  or  their  private 

nl  of  raiding  TROOPS,  the  act  has  for  its  and  if  the  apportionment  of  the  inpney  paiJ 


it  shall  |:])|>i’ar  tbnt  the  Citizens  thus  forcibly  prondef  such  bounty  shall  not  exceed  twp 
convcrieti  into  soldiers,  are  to  l)e  delivered  hundred  dollars. 

over  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  VII.  If  no  man  at  all  is  ddwered  by  the 
to  he  disjiosed  of  and  employed,  not  as  the  class,  its  members  are  to  lie  summoneds  anil 
government  **  of  this  stitte^^  but  a$  the  go-  such  as  are  not  exem[)t,  shall  decide  by  bal- 
vornment  of  the  United  States  in  their  w  is-  lot  who  shall  be  the  man ;  and  he,  upoja 
dom  (if,  perchance,  they  should  obtain  a  little)  w  hom  the  lot  falls,  is  ihen^rforth  a  solai&y 
or  in  their  folly,  (if  hereafter  they  should  unless  he  procures  a  sulistitute. 
conduct  as  they  have  heretofore,)  rAay  see  VIII.  To  this  new  soldier  the  class  shall 
lit,  we  shall  then  be  able  correctly,  to  esti-  pay  $250,  to  be  apportioned  &c.  and  levied 
mate  the  enormity  of  that  wickedness  which  “  by  distress  and  sale,”  upon  each,  the  sum 
has  dareil  to  add  mockery  to  cruelty  ;  he  is  assessed.  If  he  have  no  ^oods  of 
whiejr  has  us  bread,  luit  s^iven  us  a  chattels,  he  shall  be  lodged  in  gaol,  there 

stone,  which  has  promised  us  fish  hut  given  to  rciuahi  until'^  he  pays, 
us  a  serpent.  This  act  autliorizes  the  go-  IX.  Persons  above  forty-live,  and  tho^p 
vernor,  not  able  bodied,  and  qnakrrs,  and  exempt 

1,'To  call  into  actual  serv’ice,  from  the  under  United  Slates  laWs,  aithongh  obliged 
miiitla  of  this  slate,  tw^elve  tliousand  men  to  contribute  niouey,  ar«'  iu)l  subject" to 
r'oR  TW'O  fears,  as  soon  as  the  government  ballot.  All  others  of  course’nrei 
of  tlve  tTuited  States  shall  have  ileclared  X.  The  governor  shall.  iTIride  ilus'e 
that  they  shall  be  paid,  Ac.  at  the  expense  troops^  into  corps,  and  appQtiii 
of  the  United  f>late».  And  shall  likewise  au-’  them,  brevet,  who  shall  iKdd-Uiw 

me,  AGREEABLY  fauk^  until  the  pleasure  of  the  council  df 
TO  THIS  ACT.  appointment  shall  be  known. 

JI.  Captains  ofcompantesaretomake  re-  XI.  These  troops  shall  lie  siihject  to  Ihp 
turns  of  every  free,  fvhile  nkale  person  presiilent,  and  the  rules  and  articles  of  war, 
within  their  Iwats,  excepting  ministers  ami  “matle,  or  lo  be  made,  by  congress, 
some  others,  to  commanding  officers  of  re-  serve  hi  liai  of  an  eanal  member  of  militia, 
giments,  (whoni,  for  brevity,  I  shall  cal!  which  may  be  ord^en  into  service  by  the 
colonels.)  *  government  of  the  United  States.” 

lit.  The  governor  shall  direct  the  men  I  very  well  remember  the  time,  when  tbjp 
thus  returnea,  to  bp  divided  into  classes,  of  whole  state  was  convql^d,  liecause 
a  certain  number,  gach ;  and  each  class  nor  Jay  had  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
furnish  ope  solilkr*  .  ’  ncafiinatioh,  as  Governor  Clinton  had  always 

IV.  The  governor  having  dirfcted  ilone  before  him.  A  convention  was  called 

r^ny  shall  epn^titnte  a  thjb  'colopals  Tor  the  special  purpose  of  curtailing  and'de- 
shall  furnigh  the  assessors  of  each  tO'TO.wiih  fining  (he  nlarmiug  executive  prerogati^^ 
the  names  of  such  as  mide  fa  thfSr  towh.  tM^cTalmed,'and^at  edavetitron  sotoi^ 

^OL.  Ilf.  I 


roL,  in,  rfEff-YORK,  Saturday,  December  lo,  i8h. 
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ordained,  that  thenceforth,  every  member  of 
the  council  should  have  a  concurrent  right 
of  nomination.  Alas!  how  much  does  party 
spirit  madden  and  entianie  !  how  much  dots 
power  corrupt!  the  same  politicians,  who, 
fourteen  years  ago,  proclaimed  liberty  in 
clanger,  oecause  the  governor  contendeil  for 
tlie  exclusive  right  of  nomination.,  disclaim¬ 
ing  all  right  to  appoint^  and  obliged  to  nomi¬ 
nate  until  the  council  should  see  fit  to  agree 
with  him ;  these  same  politicians,  now,  in 
the  solemn  form  of  a  legislative  act,  and  al¬ 
ter  the  constitution  had  been  altered  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  governors  powers,  invest  the  gover¬ 
nor,  not  merely  with  an  exclusive  right  of 
nominaiiony  but  of  appointment!  And  that 
same  Amiirose  Spencer,  who  was  one  of, 
and  w'ho  broke  up  John  Jay’s  council  of  ap¬ 
pointment  in  1800,  because  he  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  of  nomination,  now  in  1814, 
votes  in  the  council  of  revision,  that  Daniel 
J).  Tompkins  shall  make  ajrpoinlmcntSy  w  ith- 
out  so  much  as  calling  the  council  of  ap¬ 
pointment  together! 

But,  say  those  w  ho  support  tliis  unneces¬ 
sary,  this  wanton  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  his  excellency  is  not  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  absolutely,  hut  by  brevet  only.  In 
answer,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  until  it 
can  be  shewn  that  the  power  to  appoint  by 
hrevety  is,  in  the  constitution,  given  to  the 
governor,  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
musjt  be  deemed  unconstitutional.  But  if, 
BO  far  from  such  a  power  being  given  /i/m, 
the  power  is  in  express  words  deposited  in 
the  cottncil  of  appointincnt,  the  exercise  of 
it  by  the  governor,  will  be  proved  to  be  a 
daring  and  flagitious  usurpation. 

To  this  end,  I  shall  here  insert  verbatim 
.every  word  in  the  constitution  relating  to 
apoointments ;  the  most  cursory  reading  of 
V^bich  will  satisfy  every  im[)ar!ial  mind, 
tliat  the  power  in  question  could  not  be 
vested  in  the  governor,  by  the  legislature  ; 
for  the  very  plain  reason,  that  it  was  already 
vested  in  the  council  of  appointment,  by 
the  constitution. 

•*  i 

Extracts  from  the  Constitution. 

Section  23. — *!  That  all  officers,  other 
than  those  who  by  this  constitution  are  direct¬ 
ed  to  be  otherwise  apjiointed,  shall  be  appoint¬ 
ed  irr  the  manner  following,  to  w  it ;  the  as¬ 
sembly  shall,  once  in  every  year,  openly  noini- 
iTdie  and  appoint  one  of  the  senators  from  each 
great  district,  which  senators  shall  form  a  conn- 
eil  for  the  appointment  of  the  sahl  officers,  of 
which  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  or  the 
lieutenant  governor,  or  the  president  of  the 
senate,"  when  they  shall  respectively  administer 


the  govcrnnirut,  shall  be  president,  and  have  u 
casting  voice,  BUTNooruEu  vote;  and  with 

THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SAID  COUNCIL 
SHALL  APPOINT  ALL  THE  SAID  OFFICERS.” 

Section  27. — “  That  the  register  and  clerks 
in  chaneery  be  appointed  by  the  chancellor; 
the  clerks  of  tlie  supreme  court  by  the  judges 
of  the  said  court ;  tiie  clerk  of  tlie  court  of  pro¬ 
bates,  by  Ine  judge  of  the  said  court;  and  tlic 
register  and  iiiarsJial  of  the  court  of  admiralty 
by  the  judge  of  the  admiralty.  The  said  mar¬ 
shal,  registers  and  clerks  to  continue  in  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
to  be  appointed,  as  aforesaid  ’* 

Section  2*J. — “  That  loan  officers,  county 
treasurers,  and  clerks  of  the  supervisors,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  present  or  future  acts  of  .the  legislature.’* 

The  reader  lius  now  seen  that  the  words 
of  the  con.stitulion  are,  that  the  governor 
sliall  have  no  other  vote  than  a  casting 
vete  ;  and  that  he  shall  not  appoint  other¬ 
wise,  than  “  by  and  with  the  advice  ami 
consent  of  the  council.”  The  worils  of 
this  act  are,  tiiat  he  shall  appoint  by 
brevet ;  and  thus  a  French  wordy  takes 
the  place  and  the  power  of  an  express  com- 
.stitutional  proiisicn.  All  officers  (says 
the  constitution)  shall  be  appoiiiteil  by  the 
council ; — ail  oflierrs,  says  this  hideous  act, 
sliall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  bre¬ 
vet.  Whether  tlie  officers  of  the  conscrij)- 
tioii  troops  are  to  have  power  as  well  as 
“  rank,”  or  merely  “  ranky'  is  iiiimateria!. 
They  are  to  have  something;  and  that 
something  the  governor  is,  by  his  sole  ap¬ 
pointment,  to  bestow  u|>oii  them,  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  council  shall  lie  known  there^ 
on.  The  consliUition  has  vested  the  right 
of  ALL  appointments  (excejit  those  specifi¬ 
cally  excepted)  in  the  council.  But  the  act 
has  vesteii  the  power  of  ajipoinlmenl,  by 
brevet y  in  the  governor  exclusively.  Now'  it* 
the  words  of  the  constilution  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory,  certainly  those  of  this 
act  itself  xYwx^i  be.  By  referring  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  these  appointments  ultimately,  as 
it  doesy  to  the  council  <4*  appointment,  it  ia 
admitted  .to  he  a  matter  within  their  juris¬ 
diction  ;  and  if  it  he,  then  is  it,  necessarily, 
excluded  from  the  powers  of  the  governor. 

The  council  of  appointment  is  a  branch  of 
the  government  which  derives  its  existence, 
its  rights,  and  its  powers  as  directly  from 
the  constitution,  as  the  legislature  does; 
and  the  legislature  have  no  more  rigid  to 
meddle  with  its  powers’  than  the  council 
has  to  medille  with  theirs.  In  1800,  when 
the  question  arose  in  the  council  about  the 
governor’s  exclusive  right  of  nomination, 
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tlie  lefi^islature  diil  not  lliitik  of  presuming  to  Why,  then,  was  this  unconstitutional  usur- 
pass  even  a  dcdaratory  act^  to  settle  the  dis-  pation  made  a  part  of  this  despotic  conscrip* 
pule.  But  in  1814,  and  all  hough  the  con-  tion  act? 

stitiilion  has  provided  proper  functionaries  Reader!  two  members  of  the  present 
to  all  appointments^  m  1814,  the  legis-  council  of  appointment  are  federalists;  the 
lature  creates  a  new  functionary  for  that  other  two  are  possessed  of  sentiments  ele- 
purpose.  vated  far  beyond  his  excellency’s  control, 

I  say,  a  tirw  07ic  ;  because,  the  governor  or  the  dictation  of  the  party.  In  the  proi'u- 
is  nd  where  in  the  constitution  authorised  sionofollicescreatedbythegeneraland  state 
to  make  any  appointment  whatever.  And  governments,  the  influence  of  patrona<re, 
therefore  it  is  just  as  unconstitutional,  as  it  corrupt  and  corrupting,  is  most  carefully 
would  h;H  e  been  had  the  power  been  vested  cultivated  and  increased.  Until,  therefore, 
in  the  speaker  of  the  house,  the  president  of  'd  mbscroient  council  of  appointment  could 
the  senate,  or  the  secretary  at  warofthe  Uni-  come  into  action,  it  was  deemed  expetUent 
ted  Slates.  The  power  of  appointment —  to  lodge  the  power  of  appointment  any 
//ir  powz-r,  was  already  granted.  And  where  but  in  the  hands  of  persons,  who 
uniil  it  can  l)e  made  out,  that  when  a  farm  would  seek  merely  for  merit  and  capacity, 
is  »ld  to  me  l>y  the  state,  in  fee-simple  al)-  f  have  been  insensibly  led  to  a  more  de- 
s  -lute,  otie  of  iiiv  neighbours  has  a  right  to  tailed  examination  of  this  question  than 
g‘r.  e  Danid  I).  Tompkins  a  six  months  lease  was,  at  first,  my  pur[KKe.  Violations  of  the 
and  ,*osse3sion  of  it,  I  shall  continue  to  in-  constiiulion  are  things  so  common  now, 
sis»,  tliat  the  legislature,  liaving  itself  no  (hey  scarcely  excite  discussion  and  are 
po>er  but  such  as  it  derives  from  the  consti-  hardly  deemed  worthy  of  it.  Such  topics 
tulion,  cannot  even  meddle  with  powers  de-  have  no  more  an  interest.  Our  attention  is 
pcsirpd  by  the  constitution  in  other  branch-  directed  to  more  important  subjects  than 
es.  The  simole,  natural,  and  uniform  con-  that  constitution  which  is  the  guaranty  of 
it*-!ction  aiul  firactice  of  the  constitution  our  rights  and  liberties.  We  must  carry 
is,  and  always  has  been,  that  the  legislature  on  the  war;  and  he  is  the  greatest  patripl 
are  to  pass  laws;  if  they  pass  any,  the  exe-  and  the  best  republican,  who  can  contrive 
cutiori  of  which  requires  officers^  the  powers  how  to  sacrifice  most  of  the  constitution, 
of  the  council  come  in;  for  they  apfioint  and  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  personal 
ALL  UFFICKRS,  whosc  appointment  is  not,  liberty  in  the  conflict.  And  if  the  humble 
by  the  constitution,  otherwise  provided  for:  writer  of  these  remarks  is  so  unfashionable 
the  appointment  of  military  oflicers  has  not  as  deeply  to  deplore  the  disregard  which  is 
been  otherwise  provided  for;  and  therefore  manifested  of  both  the  state  and  federal 
the  right  and  duty  of  appointing  them  is  constitutions,  let  the  oddity  of  his  humour 
vesteil  in  the  council,  and  in  the  council  stand  excused;  and  he  will  proceed  to  de- 
only,  as  com[)letely  as  any  form  ol  words  lineate  a  few  of  the  odious  ami  horrible  fea^ 
could  vest  them.  Whenever  it  can  he  made  tures  of  the  Hessiax  Conscription  Act. 
out,  that  a  part  of  that  which  belongs  to  In  distinguishing  this  conscription  by  the 
the  council  exclusively,  can  be  transferred  epithet  Hessian,  I  was  not  governed  by 
to  any  other  jurisdiction,  the  governor  may  ,nere  fancy.  The  slaves  of  Hesse  Cassel 
appoint  oflicers:  but  never  till  then.  were  sold,  whether  they  would  or  no,  to  the 

Having  disposed  of  the  question  of  co/i.v/i-  British  government,  but  the  freenmi  cd  the 
itilionality,  it  only  remain?  to  assign  the  mo-  state  of  Newr-York  are  to  i>e  (not  even  sold, 
the  for  the  iniquity  we  have  examined.  And  hut)  delivered  up,  like  worthless  vagabonds, 
if  it  shall  appear  that  the  motive  was  as  without  any  coranensation  to  the  state  into 
despicably  base,  as  the  imconstitntionality  the  hands  of  Mr.  Madison;  not  as  militia 
of  the  proceeding  is  palpable,  we  shall  at  ynen,  but  soldiers ;  not  lor  such  occasional 
once  find  how  [lerfectly  in  character  it  was  sendees,  as  sudden  and  uiiexiiected  exigen- 
for  those,  whom  the  petty  sjiirit  of  party  cies  may  demand,  hut  for. not  to 
could  induce  to  violate  the  constitutional  re|>el  invasion,  but  as  a  part  of  the  standing 
rights  of  the  council  of  ap|K)intment,  to  pro-  army;  not  to  be  dismissed  when  the  danger 
ceed  to  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  free  is  past,  but  to  continue  in  service  whether 
people,  w^hose  liberties  depend  upon  a  due  there  be  danger  or  not.  Beyond  the  reach, 
observ^ance  of  that  constitution,  in  the  ftrst  and  out  of  the  poiver,  both  of  our  governor 
instance,  and  their  personal  firmness  and  (if  any  tenderness  could  be  hoped  from  him!) 
^'aloiir  in  the.last.  '  |  and  c>f  our  judicial  tribunals,  they  are  ex- 
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pressly  subjected  to  “  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war.”  And,  as  if  the  president  was  not 
already  sufficiently  eager  for  such  victims, 
it  is  provided,  in  the  very  first  section  of 
the  act,  that  he  is  not  to  have  them,  unless 
the  United  States  “  shall  first  make  provi¬ 
sion  by  law,  authorizing  the  time  of  ser¬ 
vice,  agreealily  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Hessian  Act;  that  is,  for  two  years — and  for 
two  years,  therefore,  they  are  to  be,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  jnirposes,  soldiers;  and  as  such 
may  be  marched  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  place,  and  upon  any  ser¬ 
vice  out  of  them. 

This  act,  therefore,  which  in  its  title 
promises  to  i'aise  troops,  a  phrase,  which,  in 
its  old  and  legitimate  sense,  always  meant 
enlist  soldiers,  imposes  a  conscription !  And 
promising  them  “  for  the  defence  of  this 
state,”  it  yields  them  ^ip  to  the  president,  to 
be  used  when  and  where  he  shall  direct, 
with  no  other  rights  and  privileges  than 
can  be  found  in  the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 

What  has  the  government  of  the  United 
ever  done  to  defend  the  state  of  New- York, 
that  citizens  should  be  subjected  (o  a 
burden,  wliich  no  other  state  has  assumed, 
or  is  likely  to  assume  ?  Have  the  United 
States  troops  ever  been  employed  for  the 
defence  of  this  state  ?  Let  the  desolations 
on  the  Niagara  answer.  Wilkinson  was 
commanded:  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  to  leave  Uie  Niagara  frontier  undefendi 
ed-ropeu.  to — inviting  the  ravages  of  the 
enem5".  When  our  militia  have  been  called 
oat,  .was  the  defence  of  this  state  the  object  ? 
I^et  the  exertions  which  were  made  to  get 
them  into  Canada  answer.  And' can  it  be 
fancied  now,  that,  delivered  over  to  the 
president,  trembling  under  the  teiTors  of  the 
rules  and'  articles  of  war,  we  shall  not  be 
sent  to  he  famished,  doctored,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered,  as  the  former  regular  troops  have 
been  ? 

We  are  to  pay  our  full,  ami  as  has  been* 
always  our  lot,  more  than  our  full  proportion 
of  the  general  taxes ;  our  share  of  which,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  must  be  full  six  mil¬ 
lions  ;  and  .this  conscription  will  cost  us, 
as  will  also  be  shown,  if  conscripts  can  be 
procured  at  any  price,  at  least  three  mil¬ 
lions  more  than  any  other  state  is  obliged 
to  expend.  I  demand  again,  what  has  Mr. 
Madison’s  administration  either  performed 
or  intended  for  owr  goad^  that  we  should  be 
so  wantonly  profuse,  so  precipitately  profli¬ 
gate  of  our  treasiires  and  our  blood,  of  oiir, 
sights  and  our  liberties  ?  ‘ 


Is  it  because  the  adrpiuistratioii  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  government  is  incapable  of  drawing 
forth  the  national  resources,  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  this  free-will  offering 
of  gold,  of  blood,  ami  of  liberty  !  If  it  be  in¬ 
deed  so,  and  so  indeed  it  is,  the  immediate 
legislators  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New- 
Y ork,  would  have  discharged  their  duty  to- 
.their  suffering  constituents,  by  f)Ouriiig  forth 
the  full  peal  of  their  exhortations  for  the 
resignation  of  i\Ir.  Madison,  far  better  than 
b)^  supplying  his  imbecility  .with  new  vic¬ 
tims.  How  much  more  patriotic  would  it 
have  been,  to  have  sounded  the  Irumfiet  of 
terror  in  the  halls  of  revelry  and  impotence, 
than  to  usher  grief,  despair  and  dismay  into 
the  families  of;  twelve  thousand  industrious 
and  happy  citizens  of  the  state  of  New- 
Y ork  !  I .  have  said  grief;  despair  and  dis¬ 
may  !  And  I  shall  jirove  the  assertion  true. 

The  recruiting  service  of  the  United 
States  has  licked  up,  not  only  all  the  vaga- 
l)ond  population  of  the  staw,  but  has  swal- 
IowchI  up  pretty  much  all  those,  whose  ha¬ 
bits  of  industry  could  no  longer  procure  them 
bread.  To  these,  oue  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  dollars  bounty  in  cash,  and  tlie  aUditioB 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  was 
better,  they  thought,  than  the  alms  house. 
For  the  enlistment  of  such  as  the  war  is 
daily  throwing  out  of  employment,  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  recruiting  officers  stand,  every 
where,  prepared.  As  the  cases  occur,  the 
enlistments  will  follow. 

The  United  States  offer  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars  cash,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land.  This  land  is  va¬ 
lued  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  consequently, 
the  whole  Uniteil*  States  bounty  is  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  four  dollars.  He  who  pro¬ 
cures  a  substitute  for  a  class,  is  allowed  to 
pay  only  two  hundred  dollars.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  United  States  offer  the  first  sura, 
for  a  soldier,  and  the  victims  of  the  Hessian 
Conscription' offer  the  last,  for  a  suhstitutCv 
it  will  be  easily  foreseen,  that  the  number 
of  substitutes  will  be  scarcely  worth  taking 
into  account.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that 
we  are  to  comply  with  this  conscription,  it 
is  quite  plain  that  its  victims  wdll  have  to 
be  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  sound,  sul>- 
stantial  inhabitants  of  .the  cities,  and  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  prosperous  yeom^ry  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  ' 

The  best  calculation  that  can  be  made, 
and  it  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  de¬ 
mocratic  member  ofcojpgress  from  .this  state.' 
jis,  that  if  all  the  tax  laws  proposed  jn  en»- 
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^ress  ate  passed,  the  proportion  of  this  state 
will  be  SIX  MILLIONS  op  dollars.  If,  then, 
the  twelve  thousand  conscription  victims 
are  to  be  taken  by  compulsory  draft,  as 
most  probably  they  will,  in  which  case  the 
class  must  pay  two  huiidretl  ami  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  it  will  result,  that  twelve  thousand  men, 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  will' 
add  to  the  state  tax  three  millions  more, 
making  our  whole  state  coulribdtion,  for  the 
coming  year,  nine  millions. 

But  if  it  be  supposeil,  in  case 'the  act  is 
submitted  to,  (hat  in  every  class  ev'cry  mem¬ 
ber  will  be  anxious  to  make  every  possible 
sacrifice  of  money  rather  than  be  sulyected 
to  military  servitude  for  two  years;  that 
(he  number  of  men  wanted  will  be  greats 
and  that  the  number  to  be  had^  will  lie  smfdl, 
because  almost  all  persons  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  calculated  foe  substitutes,  wiW  have  been 
already  enlisted  by  the  United  tbtates  ;  if, 
in  one  word,  the  inducements  to  demand  a 
liighsum  will  be  as  great, as  the  necessity  of 
paying  it  will  be  imperious,  it  is  not  extra¬ 
vagant  to  say,  that  on  the  average,  every 
substitute  obtained  will  cost  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  price  of  an  able 
bodied  slave  is  not  less  than  three  hundred' 
and  fifty ;  and  in  his  case,  service  alone  is 
sold.  That  service  too,  is  sold  not  by  him¬ 
self,  but  a  master.  But  the  substitute  is  to 
sell  not  only  service,  but /i/f.  If,  then,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  free  substantial  citizen  or  3"eoman 
should  ask  for  his  service  and  his  life,  double 
the  sum  at  which  the  service  alone  of  a 
slave  is  estimated,  by  a  master,  especially 
w  hen  he  may  be  very  sure,  that  it  will  not, 
because  it  cannot, be  refused,  seven  hundred 
and  fift}"  dollars  will  a[>pear  to  be  a  very 
moderate  calculation.  God  grant  it  may 
not  be  more!  12,000  men  at  750  dollars, 
each  will  make  the  conscription  cost  the 
state  of  New- York,  nine  millions  of  dollars  ; 
making  our  whole  contribution,  for  the 
coming  ^ear,  fifteen  millions  op  dol¬ 
lars  ! 

This  is  the  most  favourable  view  I  have 
been  able  to  take  of  the  operation  of  the 
Hessian  Conscription,  But  I  am  very  sure 
it  is  too  favourable  to  be  realized.  Of  the 
twelve  thousand  victims,  demanded  by  the 
demon,  not  more  than  four  thousand,  not 
so  many  I  fear,  can  be  bought,  of  any  price. 
To  raise  the  remainder,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  awful  ballot ! 

Eight  thousand  of  the  free,  comfortable, 
happy  inhabitants  of  tliis  state  are  to  be 
torn  from  their  sisters,  tlieir  brothers,  their 


fathers  and  motliers ;  from  tlieir  sons,  their 
daughters,  and  tlieir  wives.  Eight  thousand 
freeborn  Americans  are  doomed  to  military 
slavery.  Tivo  years  are  to  pass  over  their 
heads,  and  during  that  period,  not  a  look, 
not  a  word,  not  an  action,  is  their  own.  JflT 
they  are  ordered  to  sweat  and  groan  under 
a  noon-day  burning  sun,  they  must  choose 
between  obedience  and  the  cai-o^ nine-tails. 
If  they  are  ordered  through  rain  and  hail, 
through  frost  and  snow,  to  drag  their  weary 
ami  benumbed  limbs  along,  the  cat-6*nine- 
tails  is  the  only  thing  from  which  they  can 
hope  assistance.  The  warm  fire  side  Is  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  cold  and  dreary  tent. 
The  noise  of  the  fife  and  drum  are  to  be 
substituted  >for  the  prattle  of  our  little  inno¬ 
cents  ;  the  neat  anil  frugal  meal  of  indus¬ 
trious  iiidependence,  for  the  coarse  rations 
furnished  by  a  grudging  contractor.  In  one 
word,  free-born  citizens  are  to  be  compdlctl 
to  become  slai  es,  military  slaves ! 

Awful  indeed  must  be  the  condition,  and 
dreadful  the  destinies  of  that  people,  who 
have  become  so  submissive,  so  servile,  so 
torpid,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  rouse  their 
attention  to  a  usurpation  so  stupendous. 

New -York,  Dec. 3.  IheMcdb.  Thesouthern 
stage  arrived  at  a  late  hour  this  raoruiog,  and 
brought  three  Washington  mails.  The  bill  to 
establish  a  national  bank,  was  finally  rejected  in 
the  house  of  representatives  on  Monday  last, 
yeas  49— nays  101.  Only  five  federalists  voted 
in  favour  of  it. 

It  is  said  great  consternation  prevails  at 
Washington  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
bank,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury. 
There  appears  now  to  be  no  way  left  to  provide 
the  ways  and  means’*  to  carry  on  the  war,  but 
by  direct  taxation,  and  that  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  make  tJie  burdens  of  the  people  heavi^ 
than  they  have  ever  yet  been  in  this  country, 
not  excepting  the  worst  times  of  the  rcvolutionv 
ary  war.  What  the  ruling  party,  who  have  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  will  next 
attempt,  to  save  themselves  from  the  contempt 
and  malediction  of  a  niiued  people,  they  only 
can  determine,  who  are  able  to  predict  from 
one  act  of  a  lunatic,  what  his  next  will  be. 

I  Dec.*  5.  On  the  correspondence  of  our  rainis- 
i  ters  at  Ghent,  the  editor  of  the  National  Intel- 
I  ligencer  of  Friday,  says 

”  The  despatches  from  our  ministers  at  Ghent 
were  yesterday  laid  before  congress,  and  we 
odor  to  our  readers  such  parts  of  them  will 
enable  them  to  make  up  an  opinion  on  the  state 
of  the  negotiation.  Combiiiiog  the  general  ten-^ 
dency  of  these  documents  with  the  private  and 
uno^iai  accounts  received,  wc  are  constrained 
to  believe  the  prospg^  of  pacification  is  very 
faiot*’  ' 
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For  once  I  concur  with  the  editor  of  the  Court 
Gazette; — !ke  prospect  (if'pacificaUin  is ^  indeed, 
vtryjainf,  * 

As  to  3Ir.  Dallas’s  letter,  it  speaks  for  itself; 
it  is  a  true  account  ot\  the  state  of  the  nation  ; 
and  though  an  awful  one,  the  good  people  of 
tliese  United  States  ought  not  to  turn  away 
their  eyes  from  it ;  they  ought  to  read  it  care¬ 
fully  and  consider  it  v\  ith  attention  it  is  a 
subjt'ct  in  which  every  individual  is  personally 
concerned,  as  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  certainty, 
that  heavy — very  '  heavy  taxes  must  be  imme¬ 
diately  laid  and  collected,  or  tlie  country  ruined. 
For  we  are  now  brought  to  that  pass,  that  al¬ 
though  taxes  may,  and  most  probably  will  rt/i/i 
us :  yet,  nothing  else  can  save  us  ! 

Decemdi:r  0.  The  Ohnit  Tiegolialioh,  1 
have  stated  that  for  once  I  agreed  with  the 
editor  of  the  court  gazette,  that  (here  were 
but  faint  ho])es  of  a  j)eace  growing  out  ol  j 
the  negotiations  at  Ghent.  Though  in  say- 
big  this  1  coincided  in  opinioti  with  our 
ministers  at  Ghent,  who  certainly  ought  to 
know  as  much  alxiut  it  as  we  do,  yet  some 
of  my  friends  think  the  opinion  erroneous, 
inasmuch  as  the  letters,  excepting  the  one 
which  gives  the  opinion  of  the  commission-  i 
ers,  appear  to  be  favourable  to  a  pacitica- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  if  we  were  to  judge 
from  what  appears  of  the  correspondence  we 
should  think  peace  might  he  expected  in 
the  course  of  the  winter. 

But  1  am  satisfied  the  whole  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  has  not  appeared,  and  fear 
the  most  important  parts  of  it  are  ciinceal- 
etl ;  in  this  case  the  opinion  of  the  com 
missioners  and  of  the  administration  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  whole  ground,  would 
be  more  to  he  relied  on  tlian  that  of  those 
who  have  only  seen  the  mutilated  corre- 
gpondeiice ;  especially  as  1  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  adminisU’ation  should  hold  out 
the  idea  of  a  continuation  of  tiie  war  ai 
this  moment,  when  a  prospect  of  peace 
would  relieve  the  government  and  tin 
country  from  the  most  disagreeable  and 
distressing  enilmrrassmenls.  It  is  therefore 
my  o[»inion  still,  that  there  will  be  no  ho¬ 
nourable  peace  concluded  at  Glient,  and 
thatourgovernmentexpectsnone.  I  should, 
however,  he  very  happy  that  in  this  case  it 
should  turn  out  tliat  iny  ideas  are  erroneous, 
for  no  one  would  hail  the  return  of  peace 
with  more  satisfaction  than  I  shoidd. 

The  National  Advocate  of  this  morning 
has  an  article  headed  “  The  Spirit  vv 
Party,”  which  I  should  not  have  noticed 
had  it  appeared  in  almost  any  other  paper ; 
but  as  the  Advocate  is  a  branch  court  ga¬ 
zette,  the  articles  which  appear  in  it,  de¬ 


serve  some  attention.  The  writer  of  the 
paragraph  in  question  says, 

“  The  spirit  cf  parly,  in  this  country,  Is 
fastapproacliing  a  crisis,  which,  if  not  avert¬ 
ed  by  some  wha  ami  efiicient  measure, 
threatens  to  break  up  the  foundations  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  make  common  shipwreck  of 
liberty  and  property.  Wise  and  gooil  men 
have  long  wished  to  remedy  the  evil ;  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made,  and  plans  proposed^, 
all  of  which  ha\  e,hitherto, proved  ineffectual 
in  checking  a  disease,  which,  as  it  progress¬ 
es,  must  inevitably  destroy  the  body  poli¬ 
tic.” 

What  was  once  prophecy  is,  according  (• 
this  w  riter  soon  to  he  history  :  that  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  party  w'ould  “  break  up  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  society,  and  make  common  ship¬ 
wreck  of  liberty  and  projierty”  w^as  long 
since  foretold,  and  by  no  less  a  man  than 
General  Washington  himself.  But  perhaps 
the  writer  of  the  very  ingenious  article  in 
(piestion  has  not  read  the  history  of  party 
in  this  country ;  I  would  therefore  ask  liim 
a  few  (p.iestions.  Who  were  the  men  that 
first  created  a  party  in  this  land  of  lilierty  ? 
Who  first  opposetl  the  administration  ot 
the  great  and  good  Washington  ?  W  hen 
he  has  answered  (lieso  questions,  1  may 
talk  to  him  again  about  the  dreadful  effects 
of  the  spirit  of  petriy. 

Dr.  Romeyx.  Although  it  is  presumed, 
that  this  reverend  and  pious  gentleman  will, 
in  common  with  his  friends,  regret  that  be¬ 
fore  he  hud  well  recovered  from  the  fatigues  ot 
his  late  voyage,  his  name  should  he  prosti¬ 
tuted  to  the  vile  purposes  of  a  party  ;  and 
even  tliat  it  should  be  at  all  made*  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  newspaper  familiarity,  and  indecen¬ 
cy  ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Wheaton  has  been  guilty 
of  posting  him  {I am  quile  sure)  without  Ids 
consent  or  knowledge, in  this  morning’s  Ad¬ 
vocate,  I  consider  it  a  duly  to  vindicate 
/)r.  Konryn  from  the  aspersions  to  which 
he  has  been  sid'jected. 

From  the  Nalioml  Advocate, 

“  Among  the  American  gentlemen  who  have 
visited  Englaiifl,  with  very  strong  pretios'ses- 
sioiis  in  favour  of  the  goveriiiiient,  the  religion, 
the  morals  and  the  manners  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple,  and  who  after  passing  some  time  in  that 
country,  have  returned  home  with  sentiments 
of  quite  a  different  nature,  we  are  proud  to 
name  the  llev.  Dr.  Romaine,  lately  arrived  in 
this  city  in  a  cartel  from  that  country.  This 
gentleman,  distinguished  alike  for  the  purity  of 
his  personal  character,  his  mental  powers,  his 
learning  and  his  piety,  left  this  city  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  oo  a  voyage  to 
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feiirope  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
period  of  his  departure  it  is  well  known  that  his 
political  opinions  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  administration  of  this  country.  He  thought 
the  war  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  hardly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  we  had  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  British  government  ;  in  short,  he 
was.  in  politics,  an  anglo-federalist. 

“During his  absence  he  has  visited  many  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  travelled  a^reat 
deal  in  Pjigland.  He  has,  doubtless,  sce^maUy 
things  highly  gratifying  to  his  intellectual  taste, 
aiid  tending  to  enlarge  the  spin  to  of  his  kiiovv- 
ledge.  He  has,  however,  seen  England  at  fier 
home^  engaged  in  her  domestic  occuijatious. — 
He  has  conversed  wdth  ^me  of  her  great  men, 
and  her  little  men ;  Viewed  her  political,  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  institutions  ;  visited  her  manu¬ 
facturing  ostablislnuents  ;  witnessed  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  manners,  the  depravity  of  morals,  the 
religions  persecutioR  which  prevail  in  that 
country ;  the  poverty  and  misery  of  llie  people 
— the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  nobility  ;  the 
corruption,  ty nanny,  ambition  and  power  of  the  j 
government.’* 

“  Dr.  lioniaiiie  has  seen  all  this  ;  and  with  a 
mind  entirely  qualifietl  to  judge  correctly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  of  things — with  a  heart  wanned  with 
the  purest  emotions  of  cliarity  and  benevolence,  he 
returns  to  his  native  country,  hailing  with  gladness 
the  sun  of  Iier  glory,  cheri^ihing  more  fondly  than 
ev'er,  the  boon  of  Iier  independence.  And  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  such  is  the  injustice, 
ambition,  and  tyranny  of  the  British  government, 
Uiat  Vincrica  never  iieed  expect^  an  honourable 
peace  witli  England  till  it  be  gained  by  tlie  sword. 
This  declaration  of  Dr.  Roniaino,  we  are  anthori- 
xed  to  say,  was  made  in  tlie  most  open  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  terms;  ami  wc  consider  it  highly  lionourable 
to  tliat  gentleman’s  candour,  good  sense,  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  thestrong'^t  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause.” 

The  principal  injustice  done  to  Dr..Ro- 
mcy?i  iiy  this  bungling  pnragraphist,  who 
does  not  know  enough  of  him  to  spell  his 
name  correctly,  will  be  apparent  to  every 
one. 

It  is  stated  that  before  his  departure^  he 
WAS  opj)ose(i  to  the  administration;  leaving 
the  reader  to  believe  that  he  is  now  its  sup¬ 
porter  and  admirer.  Without  a  word  of  in¬ 
formation  from  Dr.'  Rom*’y}i  or  his  friends,  I 
venture  to  say  the  fact  is  not  so;  because, 
however  more  he  may  dislike  the  English 
'than  he  did,  that  can  he  no  reason  for  liking 
the  administration  better.  No  man  of  un¬ 
derstanding  could  come  to  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  from  such  premises. 

T)r.  Romeyn  “  thought  the  war  unjust  arid 
unnecessary.”  But  he  has  been  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  finds  among  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  “  grossriess  of  manners^  dq)ravity  of^ 
imrals^  religions  persecution^  poverty  (tndl 
msery^  con'itption^  iyramiy,  atid  amhitienr ' 
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Whether  the  doctor  has  declared  all  this  or 
not,  gives  me  very  little  concern  indeed. 

!  If  he  has,  he  no  doubt  thought  it  correct ; 
and,  to  say  truth,  I  should  be  very  much 
inclined  to  rely  upon  any  opinion  on  this 
subject  which  he  should  deem  correct :  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  English  character  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  takers 
very  little  interest. '  If  the  English  are  a 
good  and  free  people,  so  much  the  better 
for  them — it  is  nothing  to  me.  If  they  are 
otherwise,  they  are  very  much  like  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  Europeans,  and  deser\^e  to  be 
pitied  for  it. 

But  I  do  insist,  that  as  a  man  of  sense, 
Dr.  Romeyn  could  not  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  war  which  he  is  allowed  to 
have  once  considered  iir\just  and  unneces¬ 
sary,  could  become  just  and  necessary,  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  the  English  turn  out  to  be 
no  better  tlian  Ihev  should  be.  For,  it  is 
very  clear,  that  if  the  reason  assigned  for 
liis  sudden  conversion,  he  a  good  one,  we 
should  never  be  w  ithout  a  just  cause  of  war 
against  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  seeing  that  all  abound  in  wickedness. 
But,  according  to  the  argument  here  put  in¬ 
to  the  doctor  s  mouth,  he  is  made  to  talk  in 
this  way;  “  while  I  was  at  home,  having 
examined  all  the  causes  alleged  for  this 
war,  I  found  them  frivolous,  and  came, 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war 
was  unjust  and  unnecessary.  Biit,  I  have 
been  in  England ;  I  find  the  peo[de  there 
very  w  icked ;  and  therefore  I  am 
satisfied  the  war  was  both  just  and  neces¬ 
sary.” 

But  to  render  tlie  doctor’s  merit  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  glaring,  it  is  asserted  that  before 
his  departure,  he  was  not  merely  a  federal¬ 
ist,  a  tory ;  hut  an  “  angl^yfeilcralisl^'*  an 
English  federalist :  preferring,  of  course, 
England  to  his  own  country !  Oh  Such  a 
calumny  I  forbear  i6  comment.  Dr.  Ro¬ 
meyn  was  ever  a  tme  American  ^  and  being 
withal  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  intellect, 
and,  as  is  admitted  in  the  calumnious  arti¬ 
cle,  of  unsullied  purity,  he  was,  of  course, 
a  true federalist:  And,  as  such,  he  knows,  as 
every  feileralist  does,  that  a  disposition  to 
succumb  to  England  or  any  other  country 
forms  ho  part  of  the  feiferal  character. 

He  knows  tliat  as  it  was  in  the  good  oltl 
times  that  are  past,  the  practice  of  fcderalisnl 
to  advance  the  prosi)erity  ami  hinipiitess  of 
the  nation,,  so  it  has  no  other  ooject  now< 
And  until  I  have  better  proof,  than  the  pub- 
licatios  in  tfie  Advocate,  of  tlie  bay« 
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ing  become  an  .administration  man,  upon 
finding  the  condition  of  his  country,  on  his 
return,  so  deplorably  wretched  as  he  does, 

I  shall  continue  to  believe  the  publication 
in  the  Advocate  to  be  a  gross  and  infamous 
.lii»el  o»i  this  virtuous  intelligent  and  patri¬ 
otic  divine. 

liuL  ilit  doctor,  it  seems,  “  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  declare,  that  such  is  the  injustice, 
tyranny  and  ambition  of  the  British  govern- 
ijieut,  that  America  never  need  expect  an 
honourable  [leace  wilh  England,  (ill  it  be 
gained  with  ilic  sjvordP  And  Avhat  then ! 
Is  he  thtrefore  to  be  an  administration  man  ? 
What !  the  advocate  of  an  administration, 
which,  by  its  own  palpable,  demonstrated 
insanity,  has  ruined  and  prostrated  the  huan- 
ces,  which  have  been  justly  and  emjdiatical- 
ly  called  “  the  sinews  of  war!”  does  he, 
can  he  expect  that  such  an  administration, 
with  such  shicws^  can  grasp  the  sword  with 
strength,  or  wield  it  with  success  ? — Never 
before,  I  venture  to  say,  was  witnessed  an 
attempt  so  base  and  so  bungling  to  hold  u|) 
a  man  of  first  rate  understanding  as  an  idiot. 

The  reader  will  please  to  remember  that 
of  the  character  of  the  English  peoiile,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  doctor,  1  have  forborne  to 
speak;  because  what  the  truth  in  this  respect 
IS  I  know  not.  But  w  hen  a  pious,  learned 
and  patriotic  American  divine  is  represented 
as  an  anglo-fcdcraUst  in  one  breath,  and  as  a 
fool  in  anotlier,  I  cannot  withhold  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  iny  feeble  efforts  to  vindicate  him. 

December  8.  William  Jones  has  resigned 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  previous  determination.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  is  not  yet  nameiL  Int. 

We  have  heard  that  Mr.  James  Monroe, 
the  next  president  of  the  United  States, 
that  is  to  be,  but  who  is  now  merely  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  and  acting  secretary  of  state, 
is  also  to  be  acting  secretary  of  the  navy. 
We  are  constrained  to  say,  however,  that 
we  place  no  confidence  in  (his  report ;  be¬ 
cause,  although  it  is  very  certain  that  Mr. 
Madison  considers  him  very  capable  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  this  office  loo,  yet  it 
is  impossible  that  the  war  secretary  of  state 
could  find  time  for  the  discharge  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  all  these  offices.  Against  this  idea, 
however,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  northern 
campaign  being  ended,  the  secretary  at  w  ar 
will  have  no  other  duties  to  perform,  than 


to  fly  from  the  capital,  in  case  it  isinv^aded; 
and  the  navy  yard  being  already  burnt,  hfs 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  navy  oflice  will 
not  be  required;  and  blockades  and  impress¬ 
ments  being  abandoned,  there  will  he  no 
further  need  of  those  everlasting  long  let¬ 
ters  ^  hich  have  adorned  this  age  of  brilliant 
diplomacy.  Under  (his  view’,  we  are  not 
sure,  upon  second  thought,  whether  there 
may  not  he  some  foundation  for  the  rumour 
at  which  we  have  lifnted. 


THE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

The  following  niejssage  was  received  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  ColciJ,  hig 
.secretary. 

IMESSAGE. 

4 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativts  tf  the 
United  States, 

I  tran.smit,  for  the  information  of  congress,  the 
coniinnnications  last  received  fi*om  the  ministers 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Ghent,  explaining  the  course  and  actual 
state  of  their  negotiations  with  the  pleiiipoteiitia- 
rics  of  Great  Britain.  JAM  ES  MADISON. 
December  1,  1814. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Messrs,  jtdamSy  Bayard^  Clay^ 
Hussilt  and  Galtaliiij  to  the  secretary  of  slaUt 
dated 

Guent,  Oct.  5!5th,  1814. 
SiK — We  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  here¬ 
with  copies  of  all  our  correspondence  with  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  since  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Dallas.  Although  the  negotiatiou  has  not 
terminated  so  abruptly  as  we  expected  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  that  it  would,  we  have  no  leafM^n  to  retract 
the  opinion  which  we  then  expressed,  that  no  hopes 
of  peace  as  likely  to  result  from  it,  could  be  enter¬ 
tained.  It  is  true,  that  tiie  terms  which  the  British 
govcnimeiit  had  so  peremptorily  prescribed  at  that 
time,  have  been  apparently  abandoned,  and  that 
the  sine  yua  non  then  required  as  a  preliminary  to 
all  discussion  upon  other  topics,  has  been  reduced 
to  an  article  securing  merely  an  Indian  pacification, 
which  we  have  agreed  to  accept,  subject  to  the  ra- 
tifuuition  or  rejection  of  our  government.  But  you 
will  perceive,  that  our  request  for  the  exchanga 
of  a  project  of  a  treaty,  has  been  eluded,  and  that 
in  their  last  note,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  have 
advanced  a  demand  not  only  new  and  inadmissible, 
but  totally  incompatible  with  their  uniform  previ¬ 
ous  declarations,  that  Great  Britain  hud  no  view 
in  this  negotiation  to  any  acquisition  of  territory. 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  this  new  pretension  was 
brought  forward  immediately  after  the  arAX)unt8 
had  been  received  that  a  British  force  had  taken 
possession  of  ail  that  part  of  the  slate  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  situate  east  of  Penobscot  river.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  plenipotentiaries  have  invariably  referred  to 
their  government  every  note  received  from  us,  and 
waited  the  return  of  tbeir  messenger  before  they 
have  transmitted  to  os  their  ansivor,  and  the  wbplo 
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tenor  of  the  coiTC>poiiJrtJce,  us  well  as  the  man¬ 
ner  10  which  it  has  been  conducted  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government,  have  concurred  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  their  object  has  been  delay ;  their 
juotives  for  this  policy  we  presuiae  to  have  been  h) 
keep  the  alteniative  of  peace,  or  of  a  pMtracted 
war,  in  their  own  hands,  until  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  European  affairs  should  be  accoInpli^hed  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  iinlil  they  could  avail 
tliem.selves  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  an-  ! 
ticipated  from  the  success  of  their  arms  during  the  ! 
present  campaign  in  America.  I 

Although  the  sovereigns  who  had  determined  to 
be  present  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  have  been  al¬ 
ready  several  weeks  assembled  there,  it  does  not 
appear  by  the  last  advices  from  that  place,  that  the 
congress  has  been  formally  opened.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  a  dcciarntion  from  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  powers,  who  were  parties  to  tlie  peace  of 
Paris  of  the  :50tli  May  last,  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 
gress  appears  to  have  been  postponed  to  the  first  of 
November.  A  memorial,  is  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  French  ambassador,  Talleyrand,  in 
which  it  is  declared,  that  France  having  retnruetl 
to  her  boundaries  in  179*2,  can  recognise  none  of 
the  aggrainlizenients  of  the  other  great  powers  of 
Europe  since  that  period,  although  not  intending 
to  oppose  them  by  war. 

These  circumstances  indicate  that  the 
new  basis  for  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
will  not  be  so  s[)eedily  settled  as  had  been 
expected.  The  principle  thus  assumed  by 
France  is  very  extensive  in  its  effects,  and 
opens  a  field  for  negotiation  much  wider 
tlian  had  been  antici()ated.  We  tbink  it 
does  not  promise  an  aspect  of  immediate 
trampjrllity  to  this  continent,  and  that  it 
will  disconcert  particularly  the  ineasui»es 
which  Great  Britain  has  been  taking  witli 
regard  to  the  future  destination  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,  among  others,  and  to  which  she  has  at¬ 
tached  apparently  much  imimrtance. 

The  ministers  plenipotentiary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  of  the  United  States  to  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

Ghkxt,  August  24,  1^14. 

The  undersigned,  ministers  pleni|K)ten- 
tlary  and  extraordinary  from  the  iJnited 
►States  of  America,  have  given  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  note  which  they  have  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
plenipotentiaries  the  deliberate  attention 
which  the  importance  of  its  contents  requi¬ 
red,  and  have  now  that  of  transmitting  to 
them  their  answ^er  on  the  several  points  to 
which  it  refers. 

They  would  present  to  the  consideration 
of  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  that  lord 
Castlere^h,  in  hii  letter  of  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1813,  to  the  American  Secretary  of 
state,  pledges  the  faith  of  the  British  go-’ 
▼ernment  that  “  they  were  witling  to  enWr 
into  discussion  with  thh  government  of 


Amcn'ica  for  the  conciliatory  adjirttmfent  of 
the  differences  subsisting  betw'een  the  two 
states,  with  an  earnest  desire  on  their  part 
to  bring  them  to  a  favourable  issue,  uj>oi^ 
principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  not  incoii'* 
sistent  with  the  established  maxims  of  pub¬ 
lic  law,  and  with  the  maritime  rights  of  thi6 
British  empire.”  This  fact  alone  might 
suffice  to  shew  that  it  ought  not  to  havd 
been  expected  that  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  ill  acceding  to  this  proposition,  should 
have  exceeded  its  terms,  and  furnished  the 
undersigned  with  instructions  authoriziug 
them  to  treat  with  the  British  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  respecting  Indians  sitiiateil  ^^^ithin  ' 
the  boundaries  of  the. United  States.  That 
such  ex|iectation  Avas  not  entertained  iVy  the 
British  government  might  also  have  been 
inferred  from  the  explicit  assurance  which 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  gave,  on  the 
part  of  their  government,  at  the  first  con¬ 
ference  which  the  undersigned  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  holding  with  them,  that  no  events, 
subsequent  to  the  first  proposal  for  this  ne¬ 
gotiation,  hml,  in  any  manner,  varied  either 
the  disposition  of  the  British  government, 
that  it  might  terminate  in  a  peace  honour¬ 
able  to  lx)th  parties,  or  the  terms  upon  which 
they  would  he  willing  to  conclude  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  differences 
w’hich  unhappily  subsisted  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Unileil  States,  and  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  present  war,  were 
wholly  of  a  maritime  nature,  arising  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  British  orders  in  council,  in 
relation  to  blockades,  and  from  the  im¬ 
pressment  of  mariners  on  board  of  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels.  The  boundary  of  tfie  Indian 
territory  had  never  been  a  subject  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  countries.  Neither 
the  principles  of  reciprocity,  the  maxims 
of  public  Jaw,  nor  tlie  maritime  rights  of 
the  British  empire  could  require  the  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  of  such  boundary.  ’I’he 
novel  pretensions  now  advanced  could  no 
more  have  been  anticipated  by  the  govern- 
nient  of  the  United  States,  in  forming  in¬ 
structions  for  this  negotiation,  than  they 
seem  to  have  been  coiitcfrapfated  by  that  of 
Great  Britain  in  November  last  in  propo¬ 
sing  it.  Lord  Castlereagh’s  note  makes 
the  termination  of  the  w'ar  to  depend  on  a 
conciliatory  adjustment  of  the  differehces 
then  Subsisting  between  the  two  states,  and 
on  no  other  condition  whatever. 

Nor  could  the  American  government 
have  foreseen  that  Great  Britain,  in  order 
to  obtain  peace  for  the  Indians,  i^iding 
withih  the  domiivons  eff  th^  United  Stated* 
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^vhom  she  had  induced  to  take  part  with 
her  in  the  war  would  demand  that  they 
should  be  made  parties  to  the  treaty  between 
the  two  nations,  or  that  the  boundaries  of 
their  lands  should  be  permanently  and  irre¬ 
vocably  fixed  by  that  treaty.  Such  a  pro¬ 
position  is  contrary  to  the  acknowdedj^ed 
principles  of  public  law,  and  to  the  practice 
of  all  civilized  nations,  particularly  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates.  It  is 
not  founded  o?i  reciprocity.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  which 
it  professes  to  iiave  in  view. 

No  maxim  of  pul)lic  law'  has  hitherto 
been  nxjre  universally  established  amoni]; 
the  powers  of  Europe  possess! ns;  territories 
in  Ajuerica,  and  there  is  none  to  which  G. 
Britain  has  more  uniformly  and  inflexibly 
sal  here  J,  than  that  of  sufferins;  no  intcTpo- 
sition  of  a  foreiain  power  in  the  relations 
between  the  acknowledges!  sovereign  of  (he 
territory,  and  the  Indians  situated  upon  it. 
Without  the  admission  of  this  principle, 
there  would  he  no  intelligilile  meaning  at¬ 
tached  to  stipulations  establishing  houiida- 
ries  between  the  dominions  in  America  of 
civilized  nations  possessing  territories  in 
habited  by  Indian  tribes.  Whatever  may 
be  the  relations  of  Indt  ins  to  the  nation  in 
whose  territory  they  are  thus  acknowledged 
to  reside,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
independent  power  by  the  nation  which  has 
made  such  acknowledgment. 

That  the  territory  of  which  G.  Britain 
wishes  now  to  dispose,  is  within  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  United  States,  was  solemnly 
acknowledged  by  herself  in  (he  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783,  which  established  their 
boundaries,  and  by  which  she  relinquished 
all  claims  to  the  government,  propriety,  and 
territorial  rights  within  those  boundaries. 
No  condition  respecting  (lie  Indians  resi¬ 
ding  therein,  was  inserted  in  that  treaty. 
No  stipulation  similar  to  that  now'  proposed 
is  to  be  found  in  any  treaty  made  by  Great 
Britain,  or  within  the  knowledge  of  the  mi- 
Hei-sigiied,  by  any  otlier  nation. 

Indian  tribes  for  which  G.  Britain 
proposes  now  to  stipulate  have,  tlicmselves, 
acknowledged  this  principle.  Bv  the 
Greenville  treaty  of  179.5,  to  which  the 
British  olenipotentiaries  have  alluded,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated,  and  the  condition  has 
been  confirmed  by  every  subsequent  treaty, 
80  late  as  the  year  1810,  “  That  the  Indian 
trilies  shall  quietly  enjoy  their  lands,  hunt¬ 
ing,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon,  so  long 
as  they  please,  without  any  molestation 
frotp  the  U.  States ;  but  that  when  tbeir 


I  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  disposed  (6 
sell  their  lands,  they  are  to  be  sold  only  to 
the  U.  States:  that  until  such  sale,  the  U; 
States  will  protect  hll  the  said  Indian  tribes 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands  against 
ai!  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  ainl  against  all 
other  white  persons  who  intrude  on  the 
same,  and  that  the  said  Indian  tribes  again 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  said  United  States,  and 
of  no  other  power  whatever.” 

That  there  is  no  recijirocity  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  stipulation  is  evident.  In  prohibit¬ 
ing  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
from  purchasing  lands  within  a  part  of  tlie 
dominions  of  the  latter  power,  while  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  take  froin  Great  Britain  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  she  had  not,  it  actually  deprives 
the  Uhited  States  of  a  right  exclusively 
belonging  to  thejn. 

The  proposition  is  also  utterly  unnecessa¬ 
ry  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pacifica¬ 
tion  for  the  Indians  residing  within  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  'The  un¬ 
dersigned  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
informing tlie  British  plenipotentiaries,  that, 
under  the  system  of  lifieral  policy  adopted 
by  the  United  States  in  their  relations  with 
the  Indians  within  their  territories,  an  un¬ 
interrupted  peace  had  subsisted  from  the 
year  170.5,  not  only  between  the  United 
States  and  all  those  tribes, hut  also  amongst 
those  tribes  themselves  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  ever  had  been  known  since 
the  first  settlement  of  North  America. 
Against  those  Indians  the  United  States 
have  neither  interest  nor  inclination  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war.  They  have  nothing  to  ask 
of  them  hut  peace.  Commissioners  on 
their  part  have  been  appointed  to  conclude 
it,  and  an  armistice  was  actually  made  last 
autumn  with  most  of  those  tribes.  Tlie 
British  government  may  again  have  induced 
some  of  them  to  take  (heir  side  in  the  war, 
hut  peace  ith  them  will  necessarily  follow 
immediately  a  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
To  a  |)ro visional  article,  similar  to  what 
has  been  stij>ulated  in  some  former  treaties, 
engaging  that  each  party  will  treat  for  the 
Indians  within  its  territories,  include  them 
in  the  jieace,  and  use  its  best  endeavours  to 
prevent  them  from  committing  hostilities 
against  the  citizens  or  snl  jects  of  the  other 
party,  the  undersigned  might  assent,  and 
rely  on  the  ariprohation  and  ratification  ol 
their  government.  They  would  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  duration  of 
peace,  and  to  prevent  collisions  which 
might  iaterrupt  it,  propose  a  stipulation 
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wfilch  sliouW  preclude  the  subjects  or  citi¬ 
zens  of  each  nation,  respectively  from  tra¬ 
ding  with  the  Indians  residing  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  other.  But  to  surrender  both 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil  over 
nearly  one  third  of  the  territorial  dominions 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  number  of 
Indians  not  probably  exceeding  twenty 
thousand,  the  undersigned  are  so  far  from 
being  instructed  or  authorized,  that  they  as¬ 
sure  the  British  commissioners  that  any  ar¬ 
rangement  for  that  purpose  would  be  in- 
stant'oieously  rejected  by  their  government. 

Not  only  has  this  extraordinary  dtMiiand  been 
made  a  sine  qua  non.  to  be  admitted  without 
discussion,  and  as  a  preliminary  basis ;  but  it 
is  accompanied  by  others  equally  inadmissible, 
Tvhicli  the  British  plenipotentiaries  slate  to  be 
so  connected  with  it,  that  they  may  reasonably 
infltuuico  the  decision  of  the  undersigned  upon 
it,  yet  leaving  them  uninformed  how  far  these 
other  demands  may  also  he  insisted  on  as  indis¬ 
pensable  conditions  of  a  peace. 

As  little  are  the  umlersigned  instructed  or  | 
empowered  to  accede  to  llie  propositions  of  tlie 
British  government,  in  relation  to  the  military 
occupation  of  the  western  lakes.  If  they  Iiave 
found  the  proposed  interlerence  of  Great  Bri-  ^ 
tain  in  the  concerns  of  Indians  residing  within 
the  United  States  utterly  incompatible  with 
any  established  maxim  of  public  law,  they  are 
no  less  at  a  loss  to  discover  by  what  rule  of 
perfect  reciprocity  the  United  States  can  be 
required  to  renounce  their  t'qual  right  of  main¬ 
taining  a  naval  force  upon  those  lakes,  and  of 
fortifying  their  own  shores,  while  Great  Britain 
re.«^erves  exclusively  the  corresjKuidiug  rights  to 
herself.  That  in  point  of  military  preparation, 

I  Great  Britain,  in  her  possessions  in  North  Aine- 
I  rica,  ever  has  been  in  a  condition  to  be  termed, 

\  with  propriety,  the  weaker  power.  In  compari- 
I  son  with  the  United  States,  the  imdersignetl 
!  believe  to  be  incorrect  in  point  of  fact.  In  re- 
j  gard  to  the  fortification  of  tlie  shore.s,  and  to 
Uie  forces  actually  kept  on  foot  upon  those 
frontiers,  they  believe  the  siiperionty  to  have 
always  been  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  If 
the  protiosal  to  dismantle  the  forts  upon  Iier 
shores,  strike  forever  her  military  flag  upon  the 
lakes,  and  lay  her  whole  frontier  defenceless  in 
the  presence  of  her  armed  and  fhrtifieii  neigh¬ 
bour,  had  proceeded,  not  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States,  but  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain,  the  undersigned  may  safely  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  bosom  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  for  the  feelings  with  wiiich  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  interests,  but  to  the 
honour  of  their  nation,  they  would  have  receiv¬ 
ed  such  a  proposal.  What  would  Great  Britain 
herself  say,  if,  in  relation  to  another  frontier, , 
where  she  has  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  I 
strength,  it  were  proposed  that  she  should  be  ' 
reduced  to  a  condition  even  of  equality  with  j 
the  Waited  liiitatei  ?  I 


The  undersigned  further  perceive,  that  under 
the  alleged  purpose  of  opening  a  direct  commu¬ 
nication  between  two  of  the  British  provinces  in 
America,  the  British  government  claim  a  cession 
of  territory  forming  a  part  of  one  of  the  states 
of  the  American  union,  and  that  they  propose, 
without  purpose  specifically  alleged,  to  draw 
the  bouudaiv  line  westward,  not  from  the 
Lake  of  the  VVoods,  as  it  now  is,  but  from  Lake 
Superior.  It  must  l)e  perfectly  immaterial  to  - 
the  United  States,  whether  the  object  of  the 
British  government,  in  demanding  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  United  States,  is  to  acquire 
territory,  as  such,  or  for  purposes  less  liable,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  de-v 
sire  of  aggrandizement.  Whatever  the  motive 
may  be,  and  with  whateveivcoiisistency  views 
of  conquest  may  be  disclaimed,  while  demand¬ 
ing  for  herself,  or  for  the  Indians,  a  cession  of 
territory  more  extensive  than  the  whole  island 
of  Great  Britain,  the  duty  marked  out  for  Iho 
I  undersigned  is  the  same.  They  have  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  cede  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
I7nited  States,  and  to  no  stipulation  to  that 
etfoct  will  they  subscribe. 

The  condilion.s  proposed  by  Great  BritaTu 
have  no  relation  to  tlie  subsisting  ditlerenrej 
between  the  two  countries  :  tliey  are  inconsist¬ 
ent  witli  acknowledged  principles  of  public 
law  :  they  are  founded  neither  on  reciprocity 
nor  on  any  of  the  usual  bases  of  negotiation, 
neither  on  that  of  the  uti  f>ossi<letis,  or  of  status 
ante  helium  :  they  would  inflict  the  most  vital 
injury  on  the  United  Slates,  by  dismembering 
tlieir  territory,  by  arresting  their  natural  growth 
and  increase  of  population,  and  by  leaving  their 
northern  aiul  western  frontier  equally  exposed 
to  British  invasion  and  to  Indian  aggression : 
they  above  all,  dishonourable  to  the  L  nltcd 
States,  in  demanding  from  them  to  abandon  ter¬ 
ritory  and  a  portion  of  their  citizens,  to  admit 
a  foreign  interference  in  their  domestic  con¬ 
cerns,  and  to  cease  to  exercise  their  natural 
rights  on  their  own  sliorcs  and  in  their  own  wa¬ 
ters.  A  treaty  concluded  on  those  terms  would 
be  but  an  armistice.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  America  would  long  submit  to  eonditious 
so  injurious  and  degrading.  It  is  impossible,  la 
I  the  natural  course  of  events,  that  she  should 
not,  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  recur 
to  arms,  for  the  recovery  of  her  territoiT,  of 
her  rights,  of  her  honour.  Instead  of  settling 
existing  difl'erences,  such  a  peace  would  only 
create  new  causes  of  war,  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
permanent  hatred,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
hostilities  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Essentially  pacific  from  her  political  institu¬ 
tions,  from  the  habits*  of  her  citizens,  from  her 
physical  situation,  America  reluctantly  engaged 
in  the  war.  She  wishes  for  peace ;  but  sho 
wishes  for  it  upon  those  terms  of  reciprocity, 
honourable  to  both  countries,  whicli  can  altimj 
render  it  permanent.  The  causes  of  the  wa. 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brdain 
having  disappeared  by  the  maritime  pacilh'a- 
tion  of  Europe,  the  governm''ut  ?>f  the  Unit  d 
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States  does  uot  desire  to  continue,  in  del’encc  of 
abstract  principles,  wiiicli  iiave,  for  the  present, 
ceased  to  have  any  practical  effect.  The  un¬ 
dersigned  have  been  accordingly  instructed  to 
agree  to  its  termination,  both  parties  restoring 
Whatever  territory  they  may  have  taken,  and 
both  reserving  ail  their  rights,  in  relation  to 
their  respective  seamen.  To  make  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations  solid  and  permanent, 
the  undersigned  were  also  instructed,  and  have 
been  prepared  to  enter  into  the  most  amicable 
discussion  of  all  those  points  on  which  differ¬ 
ences  or  uncertainty  had  existed,  and  which 
might  hereafter  tend  in  any  degree  whatever  to 
interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  two  countries, 
without,  however,  making  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  at  all  depend  upon  a  successful  result  of 
the  discussion. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret,  that  the 
undersigned  have  seen  that  other  views  arc  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  British  government,  and  that 
new  and  unexpected  pretensions  are  raised, 
w  hich,  if  persisted  in,  must  oppose  an  insupera¬ 
ble  obstacle  to  a  pacihcatioii.  It  is  not  neces- 
Kary  to  refer  such  demands  to  the  American 
government  Ibr  Us  instruction.  They  will  only 
be  a  fit  subject  of  deliberation,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  an 
absolute  surrender  of  national  independence. 

The  British  to  the  American  com77iissioncrs, 

Ghent,  Sept.  4,  1814. 

The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  tlie 
American  plenipotentiaries,  dated  the  24th 
ultimo. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  the  un¬ 
dersigned  observe,  both  in  the  tone  and 
substance  of  the  whole  note,  so  little  proof 
of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  an 
amicable  discussion  on  the  several  points 
submitted  by  the  undersigned  in  their  for¬ 
mer  communication.  The  undersigned  are 
perfectly  aware,  that  in  bringing  forward 
those  points  for  consideration,  and  staling 
with  so  much  frankness,  as  they  did,  the 
views  with  which  they  were  proposed,  they 
departed  from  the  usual  course  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  by  disclosing  all  the  objects  of  their 
government,  while  those  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  had  in  view  were  withheld; 
but  in  so  doing  they  were  principally  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  sincere  desire  of  bringing  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  cTs  feoon  as  possible  to  a  favourable 
termination,  and  in  some  measure  by  their 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries 
tliemselves. 

It  13  perfectly  true  that  the  war  between 
his  inajest}’^  and  the  United  States,  w'as  de¬ 
clared  by  the  latter  power,  upon  the  pre¬ 


tence  of  maritime  rights  alleged  to  be  assert¬ 
ed  by  Great  Britain,  and  disputed  by  the 
Unitetl  States. 

If  the  war  thus  declared  by  the  United 
States  had  been  carried  on  by  them  lor  ob¬ 
jects  purely  of  a  maritime  nature,  or  if  the 
attack  which  has  been  made  on  Canada  had 
been  for  the  purpose  of  diversion,  or  in  Ibe 
w'ay  of  defence  against  the  British  forces  in 
that  quarter,  any  question  as  to  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Canada  might  have  been  considered 
as  unnecessary;  but  it  is  notorious  to  the 
whole  world,  that  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
and  its  permanent  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  was  the  declared  object  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government.  If,  in  consequence  of  a 
different  course  of  events  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  his  majesty’s  goveriuneut  had 
been  unable  to  reinforce  the  British  armies 
in  Canada,  and  the  United  States  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  decided  superiority  in  that  quarter, 
is  there  any  person  who  douiits  that  they 
would  liave  availed  themselves  of  their  si¬ 
tuation  to  obtain  on  the  side  of  Canada  im¬ 
portant  cessions  of  territory,  if  not  the  entire 
abandonment  of  that  country  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ?  Is  the  American  government  to  be 
allowed  to  pursue,  as  far  as  its  means  will 
enable  it,  a  system  of  acquisition  and  ag¬ 
grandizement  to  the  extent  of  annexing  en¬ 
tire  provinces  to  their  dominions,  and  is  his 
majesty  to  he  precluded  from  availing  him¬ 
self  of  his  means,  so  far  as  they  will  enable 
him,  to  retain  those  points  which  the  valour 
of  British  arms  may"  have  placed  in  his 
power,  because  they  happen  to  he  situated 
within  the  territories  allotted  under  former 
treaties  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Such  a  principle  of  negotiation  w’as  never 
avowed  at  any  period  antecedent  to  that  of 
the  revolutionary  government  of  France. 

If  the  policy  of  the  United  States  had 
been  essentially  pacific,  as  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  assert  it  ought  to  be,  from 
their  political  institutions,  from  the  habits 
of  their  citizens,  and  from  their  physical  si¬ 
tuation,  it  might  not  have  been  necessary 
to  propose  the  precautionary  provisions  now 
under  discussion.  That,  of  late  years  at 
least,  the  American  government  have  been 
influenced  by  a  very  different  policy ;  by  a 
spirit  of  aggrandizement  not  necessary  to 
their  own  security,  but  increasing  with  iHc 
extent  of  their  empire,  has  been  too  clearly 
manlfpsted  by  their  progressive  occupation 
of  thf  Indian  territories ;  by  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana ;  by  the  more  recent  attempt* 
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fo  wrest  by  force  of  arms  from  a  nation  in  r 
amity  the  two  Floridas;  and,  lastly,  by  the  i 
avowed  intention  of  permanently  annexing  1 
the  Canadas  to  the  United  States. 

If,  tlien,  the  security  of  the  British  North  t 
American  dominions  requires  any  sacritices  i 
on  tlie  part  of  the  United  States,  they  must  \ 
l)€  ascribed  to  the  declared  |)olicy  of  that  go-  1 
vermnent  in  making  the  war  not  one  of  self  1 
defence,  nor  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
real  or  pretended,  hut  a  part  of  a  system  of 
conquest  and  aggrandizement.  1 

The  British  government  in  its  present  i 
aituation,  is  bound  in  duty  to  endeavour  to  i 
secure  its  North  American  dominions  against  ; 
those  attempts  at  conquest,  which  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  have  avowed  to  be  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  policy,  and  which  as  such  will 
undoubtedly  he  renewed,  whenever  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  war  between  the  two  countries  shall 
afl’orti  a  prospect  of  renewing  them  with  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  proposed 
that  the  military  possession  of  the  lakes, 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Superior,  should  , 
be  secured  to  Great  Britain,  because  the 
coinmaud  of  those  lakes  would  afford  to  the 
American  government  the  means  of  com¬ 
mencing  a  war  in  the  heart  of  Canada,  and 
because  the  command  of  them,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  has  been  shown  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  attended  with  no  insecurity  to 
the  United  States. 

When  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
po Wei’S  in  North  America  is  considered,  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  British  domi¬ 
nions  in  that  quarter  do  not  contain  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  where¬ 
as  the  territory  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
tains  a  population  of  more  than  seven  mil¬ 
lions;  that  the  naval  resources  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  are  at  hand  for  attack,  and  that 
the  naval  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  military  possession  of  those  lakes  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  for  Uie  protection 
of  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  for  allowing  the  territories 
on  the  sontherit  banks  of  tlie  lakes  aliove 
mentipneil^to  rcpiftin  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  of  the  Uuitqd  States,  provided 
BO  fortifications  should  he  erected  on  Uie 
shores^  and  no  armament  permitted  on  the 
waters,  has  been  made*  for  the  purpose  of 
niariifestlng  jt^  s,ec^fUy,  and  not'  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  territory,  iSitlte  olli^t  i>f  the  British 
government,  and  that  they  have  no  desire 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  com¬ 


merce  which  the  people  of  the  United  States- 
may  be  desirous  of  carrying  on  upon  the 
takes  in  time  of  peace. 

The  umlersigned,  with  the  anxious  wish 
to  rectify  all  misunderstanding,  lias  thus, 
more  fully  explained  the  grounds'iipon  w  hiefc 
they  brought  forw-anl  the  pro|>csitions  cori-» 
tained  in  their  former  note  res[>ecting  the 
boundaries  of  the  British  dominions  in  North 
America. 

They  do  not  wish  to  insist  upon  thenii 
be^’ond  what  the  circumstances  may  fairly 
require.  They  are  ready,  amicably,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  details  of  them  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  any  modifications  which  the 
American  plenipotentiaries,  or  their  govern- 
rhent,  may  have  to  suggest^  if  they  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  object  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  hmindary  of  the  district 
of  Maine,  and  that  of  the  northwestern  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  were 
not  prepared  to  anticipate  the  objections  con- 
tafned  in  the  note  of  the  American  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  “  that  they  were  instructed  to  treat  for 
the  revision  of  their  bonmlarv  line.s”  with  tlie 
statement  which  they  have  subsequently  inade^ 
that  they  had  no  aulhority  to  cede  any  part^. 
however  insignificant,  of  the  J>ciTitories  of  the 
United  States,  although  the  proposal  left  it 
open  to  them  to  demand  an  equivalent  for  such, 
cession  either  in  frontier  or  otherwise. 

Tlie  American  plenipotentiaries  must  her 
aware  that  the  boundary  of  the  district  of 
Maine  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained  r 
that  the  one  asserted  at  pre.sent  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  by  which  the  direct  "communi¬ 
cation  between  Haliihx  and  (ineliec  becomes 
interrupted,  was  not  in  contem|dation  of  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  who  concluded  the- 
treaty  of  ITtid,  and  that  the  greater  part  of' 
the  territory  in  question  is  actually  unoccupi¬ 
ed: 

The  undersigned  are  persuaded  that  an  ar^-' 
rangement  on  tliis  [Hiint  might  be  easily  rnadc» 
if  entered  into  with  the  spirit  of  coaciliationv 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  tlie 
district  in  question. 

As  the  necessity  for  fixing  some  boundary  for 
I  the  northwestern  frontier  lias  been  mutually  ac¬ 
knowledged,  h  proposal  for  a  di.scirssion  on  that 
subject  cannot  be  considered  a  deirand .  for  a- 
‘  cession  of*  territory,  unless  the  United  States 
are  pi-eparcd  to  assert  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
!  their  territories  in  that  directioir,  and  that 
1  jivailing  themselves  of  the  geograpliicaJ  error 
,  upon  which  that  pgrt  of  the  treaty  of  17^  was 
,  founded,  they  will'  acknowledge*  no"  bouq^^Vy 
P  whatever, '  then  unquestionably,  .any  prpppsitiqit 
to  fix  oiie,  be  it  what  it  may, 'must  be  cynsider- 
‘  jid  as  demanding  a  large  ccssioii  of  territory 
>  from  the  United' States. 

?  Is  the  American  government  prep-ared  to  as- 
.  sent  siirh  an  onlimitf^d  right,  so  wntriry  to  lb's 
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m’ident  intentiou  of  the  treaty  itself?  Or  is  his 
majesty's  government  to  understand  tiiat  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Mississippi  (the  arrangement 
made  by  a  convention  in  1803,  hut  not  ratified) 
as  that  by  vrlpch  their  government  is  ready  to 
abide  ? 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  are  instructed 
to  accept  favourahly  such  a  proposition,  or  to 
discuss  any  other  line  of  boundary  which  may 
he  submitted  for  consideration. 

It  is  with  equal  astonishmeut  and  regret  the 
undersigned  find  that  the  American  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  have  not  only  declined  signing  any  pro¬ 
visional  article,  by  which  tlie  Indian  nations 
who  have  taken  part  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
present  contest  may  be  included  in  the  peace, 
and  may  liave  a  boundary  assigned  to  them,  b!it 
have  also  thought  proper  to  express  surprise  at 
any  proposition  on  the  subject  having  been  ad¬ 
vanced. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  state,  that 
their  government  could  not  have  expected  such 
a  discussion,  and  appear  resolved,  at  once,  to 
reject  any  proposition  on  this  head  ;  represent¬ 
ing  it  as  a  demand  contrary  to  the  acknowledg¬ 
ed  principles  of  public  law,  tantamoiiut  to  a 
cession  of  one  third  of  the  territorial  dominions 
of  the  United  States,  and  required  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  without  discussion. 

The  proposition  which  is  thus  represented  is, 
that  the  Indian  nations,  wliich  have  been  du¬ 
ring  the  war  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
should  at  its  termination  be  included  in  the  pa- 
x^ification ;  and  with  a  view  to  their  permanent 
tranquillity  and  security,  that  the  British^  go¬ 
vernment  is  willing  to  take  as  a  basis  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  snbjwt  of  a  boundary  lor  those  na¬ 
tions,  the  stipulations  which  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  contracted  in  1795,  subject,  however, 
to  modifications. 

After  the  declaration,  publicly  made  to  those 
Indian  nations  by  the  governor  general  of  Cana¬ 
da,  that  Great  Britain  would  not  desert  them, 
could  the  American  government  really  persuade 
itself  that  iM  pro]iosition  relating  to  llnse  na¬ 
tions  would  be  advanced,  and  did  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  note  of  the  4th  November,  1813,  imply 
so  great  a  saerifice  of  honour,  or  exclude  from 
discussion  every  subject,  excepting  what  imme- 
diatei}"  related  to  the  maritime  questions  re¬ 
ferred  to  ill  it  ? 

When  the  undersigned  assured  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  anxious  wish  of  the 
British  government  that  the  negotiation  might 
terminate  in  a  peace  honourable  to  both  parties, 
it  could  not  have  been  imagined  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  plenipotentiaries  would  thence  conclude, 
that  his  majesty’s  government  was  prepared  to 
abandon  the  Indian  nations  to  their  fate,  nor 
could  it  have  been  foreseen  that  the  American 
government  would  have  considered  it  as  dero¬ 
gatory  to  its  honour  to  admit  a  proposition  by 
wliiclithe  tranquillity  nf  those  nations  might  be 
■if'njrcd. 


Tlie  British  plenipotentiaries  have  yet 
learn,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  public  law  to  include  allies  in  a 
negotiation  for  peace,  or  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations  to  propose 
that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  their  future 
security. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville  etablished  the  boun¬ 
daries  between  the  United  States  and  the  In¬ 
dian  nations.  The  American  plenipotentiaries 
must  be  aware,  tliat  the  war,  which  has  since 
broken  out,  has  abrogated  that  treaty.  Is  it 
contrary  to  the  established  principles  of  public 
law,  for  the  British  government  to  propose,  on 
behalf  of  its  allies,  that  this  treaty  shall,  on 
the  pacification,  be  considered  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  the  case  may  render  necessary  ? 
Or  is  it  niireasoiiable  to  propose,  that  this  stipu¬ 
lation  should  be  amended,  and  that  on  that  foun¬ 
dation  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
which  would  provide  for  the  existence  of  a 
neutral  power  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Ibiitcd  States,  calculated  to  secure  to  both 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  peace  ? 

So  far  was  that  sjiecific  proposition  respect¬ 
ing  the  Indian  boundaries  from  bi'ing  insisted 
upon  in  tlie  note^  or  in  the  conference  which 
preceded  it,  as  one  to  be  admitted  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  it  would  have  been  ditficult  to  use 
terms  of  greater  latitude,  or  which  appeared 
more  adapted,  iH)tonly  to  preclude  but  to  invite 
discussion. 

If  the  basis  proposed  could  convey  away  one 
third  of  the  territory  of  the  Ignited  {*tatc-,  the 
American  government  itself  must  have  conveyed 
it  away  by  the  fireenville  treaty  of  1195. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  that  treaty  without  re¬ 
marking  liow'  iiiconsistfuit  the  |)reseiit  pretensions 
of  the  American  government  are,  with  its  pream¬ 
ble  and  provisions.  3  he  boundary  line  between 
the  lands  of  the  Uniled  i’tates,  and  tliojse  of  the  In¬ 
dian  nations,  is  therein  expressly  defined.  3  he  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  the  treaty,  is  iliat  of  a  treaty 
with  independent  nations  ;  ambthe  v'cry  stipulation 
which  the  American  plenipotentiaries  ix‘fer  to,  that 
the  Indian  nations  sliould  sell  their  lands  only  to 
IIm.*  United  States,  tends  to  prove  that,  but  for  that 
stipulation,  the  Indians  had  a  general  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them. 

The  American  government  has  now  for  the  first 
time,  in  effect,  declared  that  all  Indian  nations 
within  its  line  of  demarcation  arc  its  subjects,  liv¬ 
ing  there  upon  siitferance,  ofi  lands  W’hich  it  also 
claims  the  exclusive  right  of  acquiring,  thereby 
menacing  the  final  extinction  of  those  nations. 

Against  such  a  system,  the  undersigned  must  for¬ 
mally  protest.  The  iin«Iersigned  repeat,  that  the 
terms  on  which  the  proposition  has  been  made  for 
assigning  to  the  Indian  nations  some  boundary, 
manifest  no  unw  illingness  to  discuss  any  other  pro»- 
position  directed  to  the  same  object,  or  even  a  mo¬ 
dification  of  that  which  is  offered.  Great  Britain 
is  ready  to  enter  into  the  same  engagements  with 
respect  to  the  1,ndians  living  within  her  line  of  de¬ 
marcation,  as  that  whicli  is  proposed  to  the  United 
States.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  from  a  complete 
misapprehension  of  the  proposition,  that  it  can  h® 
represented  as  being  not  reciprocal.  Neither 
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it,  with  any  tmith,  be  represented  as  contrary  to 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  public  law,  as  de¬ 
rogatory  to  tlie  honour,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  American  government,  nor  as  a  de¬ 
mand  required  to  be  admitted  without  discussion. 

After  this  tiill  exposition  of  the  sentiments  of 
his  majesty’s  government  on  the  points  above 
stated,  it  will  be  for  the  American  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  to  determine,  whether  they  are  ready 
now  to  continue  the  negotiations  ;  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  refer  to  their  government  for 
further  instructions;  or,  lastly,  whether  they 
will  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
breaking  oil’ the  negotiation  altogether. 

The  American  to  the  British  Commissioners. 

Giibnt,  Sept.  9, 1311. 

The  undersigned  have  had  the  honour  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  note  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  dated  the  4th  inst.  If,  in  the  tone 
or  substance  of  the  former  note  of  the  under¬ 
signed,  the  British  commissioners  have  perceiv¬ 
ed  little  proof  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  American  government,  for  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  propositions  advanced  in  the  first 
note  whicli  the  undersigned  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  them,  they  will  ascribe  it  to  the 
nature  of  the  propositions  themselves,  to  their 
apparent  incompatibility  with  the  assurances  in 
Lord  Cast lercagh’s  letter  to  the  American  se¬ 
cretary  of  state,  proposing  tliis  negotiation,  and 
with  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  Bl’itish  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  themselves,  to  the  undersigned,  at 
tlicir  first  conferences  with  them. 

The  undersigned,  in  reference  to  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  Britisli  plenipotentiaries,  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  olijccts  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  ihc  United  States  had  in  view,  have 
not  been  withheld. 

.  I'he  subjects  considered  as  suitable  for  discus¬ 
sion  were  fairly  brought  forward,  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  9th  nit.  and  the  terms  on  which  the 
United  States  were  willing  to  conclude  the 
peace,  were  frankly  and  expressly  declared  in 
the  note  of  the  undersigned,  <]ated  the  24th  ult. 
It  had  hpon  eonfidently  hoped  that  the  nature  of 
those  terms,  so  evidently  framed  in  a  sincert; 
spirit  ol  conciliation,  would  have  induced  Great 
Britain  to  adopt  them  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  ; 
and  it  is  wdth  deep  regret,  that  the  undersign¬ 
ed,  it  tliey  have  rightly  understood  the  meaning 
ol  the  last  note  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
perceive  tliat  they  still  insist  on  the  exclusive 
niilitary  possession  of  the  lakes,  and  on  a  per¬ 
manent  boundary  and  independent  territory  for 
the  Indians  residing  within  the  dominions  of  the 
United  States. 

^  1  he  first  demand  is  grounded  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  American  government  has  mani¬ 
fested,  by  its  proceeding  towards  Spain,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  by  purchases  of  Indian 
lands,  and  by  an  avowed  intention  of  permanent¬ 
ly  annexing  the  Canadas  to  the  United  States,  a 
spirit  of  aggrandizeraent  and  conquest,  which 
justifies  the  demand  of  extraordinary  sacrifices 
hjorn  thena,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
possessions  in  America. 


In  the  observations  which  the  undersigned 
felt  it  their  duty  to  make  on  the  new  demands 
of  the  British  government,  they  confined  their 
animadv'ersions  to  the  nature  ot  the  demands 
themselves  ;  they  did  not  seek  for  illustrations 
of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  her  conduct, 
in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  towards  other 
nations,  for  she  was  not  accountable  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Yet  the  undersigned  will  say,  that 
their  government  has  ever  been  ready  to  ar¬ 
range,  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  with  Spain, 
the  questions  respp.i*ting  the  boundaries  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  Floritla,  and  that  ot  indemnities  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Spain  due  to  American  citizens. 
How  the  peaceable  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  or 
the  purchase  of  lands  within  the  acknowledged 
territoriesof  the  United  States,  both  made  by 
fair  and  voluntary  treaties  for  satisfactory  equi¬ 
valents,  can  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  conquest 
dangerous  to  their  neighbours,  tbc  undersigned 
arc  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand.  ■ 

Nor  has  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  its  per¬ 
manent  annexation  to  the  United  States,  been 
the  declared  ohjectof  their  government.  F rom 
the  comiaenceiiient  of  the  war  to  the  present 
time,  the  American  government  has  l>een  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  make  peace,  without  obtaining 
any  cession  of  territory,  and  on  the  sole  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  maritime  questions  might  be  satis¬ 
factorily  arranged.  Such  was  their  disposition 
in  the  month  of  July,  1812,  when  they  instruct¬ 
ed  Mr.  Kiissell  to  make  the  proposal  of  an  armis¬ 
tice;  in  the  month  of  October,  of  the  same 
year,  when  Mr.  Monroe  answered  Admiral  War¬ 
ren’s  proposal  to  the  same  effect ;  in  April,  1813, 
when  instructions  were  given  to  three  ot  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  then  appointed  to  treat  of  peace,  un¬ 
der  the  mediation  of  Russia;  and  in  January, 
1314,  when  the  instructions  under  which  the  un¬ 
dersigned  are  now  acting,  were  prepared. 

Tlie  proposition  of  the  Britisli  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  is,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  frontier  of 
C  anada  against  attack,  the  United  States  should ' 
leave  their  own  without  defence  :  and  it  seeim 
to  be  forgotten,  that  if  their  superior  popula¬ 
tion,  and  ttie  proximity  of  their  resoiirres,  giro 
them  any  advantage  in  that  quarter,  it  is  balan¬ 
ced  by  the  great  difference  between  the  milita¬ 
ry  establishments  of  the  two  nations.  No  sud¬ 
den  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  United  States 
could  be  made,  without  leaving  on  their  Atlan¬ 
tic  shores,  and  on  the  ocean,  exposed  to  the 
great  superiority  of  British  force,  a  mass  of  Ame¬ 
rican  property  far  more  valuable  than  Canada, 
In  her  relative  superior  force  to  that  of  the  U. 
States,  in  every  other  quarter.  Great  Britain 
may  -find  a  pledge  much  more  efficacious  for  the 
safety  of  a  single  vulnerable  point,  than  in  sti¬ 
pulations  ruinous  to  the  interests  and  degrading 
to  the  honour  of  America.  The  l^est  security 
for  the  possessions  of  both  countries  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  found  in  an  equal  and  solid  peace  ;  in 
a  mutual  re«pect  for  the  rights  of  each  other, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  friendly  iindei*stand- 
ing  between  them.  If  there  be  any  source  of 
jealousy  in  relation  to  Canada  itself,  it  will 
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iimnd  to  e;jist  solely  iu  tlic  antkc  intcri’crcuce 
of  traders  and  agents,  w'liich  may  be  easily  re-* 
moved  by  proper  restraints. 

The  onJy  American  forts  on-tbe  lakes  known 
to  have  beenrat  the  commencement  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation,  bold  by  British  force,  are  l>lichili- 
fr4ackinac  and  Niagara.  As  tlie  United  States 
were,  at  the  same  time,  in  possession  of  Am- 
berstbnrg  and  the  adjacent  country,  it  is  not 
conceived  that  the  mere  occupation  of  those 
two  forts  could  give  any  claim  to  Jiis  Britannic 
inajcslif  to  tarfire  cessions  of  territory^  founded  upon 
lilt  ri^lit  of  conquest ;  and  the  nndersigned  may  he 
•pcrmiUcd  to  ndff  that  even  if  the  chances  of  \car 
should  yield  to  the  British  arms  a  momentary  posses¬ 
sion  of  other  parts  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  such  ccenls  would  not  alter  their  I'iews  ivith 
retrardto  the  terms  of  peace  to  which  they  would  give 
their  consent,  fllthovt  rcrurrinfrto  crarriples  drawn 
from  the  revolutionary  froveniments  of  Frarwe,  nr  to 
a  more  recent  and  illuslriovs  triumph  of  fortitude  in 
adversity,  they  have  been  taught  by  their  own  his¬ 
tory  that  the  occupation  of  their  principal  cities  would 
produce  no  despondency,  nor  induce  their  submission 
to  the  dismemberment  of  their  empire,  or  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  any  of  the  ri<rhts  which  conslitute  a  pari 
of  their  national  independence. 

The  general  proposition,  that  it  was  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  public  law,  ami  with  the 
practice  of  civilized  nations,  to  include  allies  in 
a  treaty  ot  peace,  and  to  provide  for  their  secu¬ 
rity,  never  was  called  in  question  by  the  under¬ 
signed.  But  they  have  denied  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  according  to  those  principles  and  to  her 
own  practice,  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with 
Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  territories  of 
tlie  United  ?^tates,  as  acknowledged  by  hers^f, 
to  consider  such  tribf^s  as  her  allies,  or  to  trelit 
for  them  with  the  I  nited  States.  They  will 
not  rej)eat  the  facts  and  arguments  already 
brought  forward  by  them  in  support  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  and  which  remain  unanswered.  The  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
on  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  their  assertion 
that  the  United  States  now,  for  the  first  time, 
deny  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Imlian 
tribes,  and  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  purchar 
sing  their  lands,  require,  however,  some  notice. 

if  the  United  States  had  now  asserted,  that 
the  Indians  w'ithin  their  l)oundaries,  who  have 
acknowledged  tlie  United  States  as  their  pnly  | 
protectors,  were  tfioir  sultjects,  living  only  at  i 
«ijfi<‘rance  on  their  laqds,  far  from  being  the  first ; 
ill  ipaking  that  assertion,  they  would  only  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  principles,  uniform¬ 
ly  and  invariably  asserted  in  substance,  and  fre¬ 
quently  avowed  in  express  terms,  by  the  British 
government  itself.  What  was  the  nieaDjng  of  all 
the  colonial  charters  granted  by  the  British 
inonareliy,  from  th.'it  of  Virginia,  by  Efizabcttl, 
to  that  pf  Gecwgiii.  by  the  immediate  predeces¬ 
sor  ol.the  present  king,  if  the  Indians  were  the 
s^ivercigns  and  proprietors  of  tJieJauds  bastowed 
by  those  charters?  What  .was  the  meaning  of 
that  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which 
the  five  nations  were  described,  in  terms,  as  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  dominion  of  (h  eat  Britain  ?  w  that 


of  the  treaty  with  the  Clierokces,  by  which  it 
was  declared  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
granted  them  the  privilege  to  live  where  they 
pleased,  if  those  subjects  were  independent 
sovereigns,  and  if  these  tenants,  at  the  license  of 
the  British  king,  were  tlie  rightful  lords  of  tlie 
lands  where  he  granted  Uinii  periiilssion  to' live  ? 
What  was  tlje  meaning  of  that  proclamation  of 
his  present  Britannic  majesty  issued  in  17G3, 
declariiig  all  purchases  of  hinds  from  the  Indians 
null  and  toid,  unless  made  by  treaties  held  under 
the  sanction  of  his  majesty’s  government,  if  tlic 
Indians  had  the  right  to  sell  their  lands  to  whom 
they  pleased  ?  What  was  tlie  im^aniiig  of  boun¬ 
dary  lines  of  American  ten  ital  ics,  in  all  the 
treaties  of  Great  Britain  with  other  Knropean 
powers  having  A mcrrcaii  possessions,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  treaty  of  1703,  by  which  she  acquired 
(rom  France  the  sovereignty  and  possession  of 
the  Canadas;  in  her  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States  in  1763;  nay,  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  northwestern  boundary  line  now  pro- 
poseil  by  the  British  commissioners  lhcniselves< 
if  it  IS  therightfiil  possession  and  sovereignty  of 
independent  Indians,  of  which  these  bomidarics 
dispose  ?  Is  it,  indeed,  necessary  to  ask,  whether 
Great  Britain  ever  has  permitted,  or  would  per¬ 
mit,  any  foreign  nation,  or,  without  her  consent, 
any  of  her  subjects,  to  acquire  lands  Irom  the 
Indians,  *m  the  territories  of  the  Hudson  bay 
company,  or  In  Canada  ?  In  formally  protesting 
against  this  system,  it  is  not  against  a  novel  pre¬ 
tension  of  the  American  government,  it  is  against 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  their  owp  sovereigns, 
against  the  royal  proclamations,  charters,  and 
treaties  of  Great  Bid  tain,  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies,  from  the  first  settlement  of  Norfh  Am^ 
rica  to  the  present  day,  that  the  Britisli  plenU 
I  potentiaries  protest. 

From  the  rigour  of  this  system,  however, 
practised  by  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  other 
I  European  powers  in  America,  the  humane  and 
I  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States  has  voluntari¬ 
ly  rel.'ixcd.  A  celebrated  writer  on  the  laws  of 
nations,  to  whose  authority  British  jurists 
taken  particular  satisfaction  in  appealing,  after 
stating,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  colonial  settlements  in  America,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  rights  of  uncivilized  Indian  tribes, 
has  taken  occasion  to  praise  tlie  first  settlers 
New  England,  and  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  in  having  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands 
they  resolved  to  cultivate,  notwithstanding  their 
being  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sove¬ 
reign.  It  is  tiiis  example,  which  the  United 
States,  since  they  became,  by  their  Independ¬ 
ence,  the  sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have 
adopted  and  organized  into  a  political  syttein. 
Under  that  system,  the  Indians  residing  within 
the  United  States  are  so  far  indepeiyknt,  that 
they  live  under  their  own  cusi(rr(is,  and  hot  under 
the  larvs  of  the  UnUed  States:  thai  their  rights 
upon  the  lands  where  thegiinhabitf  or  hunt,  ah  sc^ 
cured  to  them  by  hounddiies  d^ned  in  Amicable 
treaties  between  the  United  States  ahd  tkettiselves ; 
and  that  whenever  those  boundaries  ore  varied  it  is 
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rism,  aod  leaving  an  extensive' frontier  for¬ 
ever  ex|)ose<l  to  their  savage  incursions. 

With  respect  to  the  mere  question  of  peace 
with  the  Indians,  the  undersigned  have  already 
explicitly  assured  the  British  ptenipote*rftiaries, 
that  so  far  as  it  depended  on  the  United  States, 
it  would  immediately  and  necessarily  tbifovv  a 
peace  with  Great  Brrtain.  .  If  this  be  her  sole 
object,  no  provision  in  the  treaty  to  that  efTect 
is  necessary.  Provided  the  Indians  will  now 
consent  to  it,  peace  will  immediately  beraade 
with  them,  and  they  will  be  reii>stated  in  the 
same  situation  iu  which  they  stood  befire  the 
eommeucejiicnt  of  hostilities.  Slioidd  a  conti'* 
mianre  of  the  war  compel  the  United  States  to 
alter  their  policy  towards  the  Indiana,jai^ji 
still  take  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  they  alone 
must  be  i*esponsible  for  the  consequences  of  her 
own  act  in  having  induced  them  to  withdraw 
tl>emselvefi  from  the  [wotection  of  the  United 
States.  The  employ  meat  of  savages:,  .who^ 
known  rule  of  warlare  is  (he  indiscriminate  tor¬ 
ture  and  butchery  of  women,  children  and  pri¬ 
soners,  is,  itself,  a  departure  from  the  prhieipM 
of  humanity  observed  l)etween  all  civijized  ai^ 
Christian  nations,  even  in  war. 

The  United  States  have  constantly  protested, 
and  still  protest  against  it,  as  an  nnjustifiabte 
aggravation  of  the  calamities  and  horrors  of 
war.  Of  the  peculiar  atrocities  of  Indian  war¬ 
fare,  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  in  whose  be¬ 
half  she  now  demands  sacrifices  of  the  United 
States,  have,  during  the  present  >yar,  sbq^wfl 
many  deplorable  examples.  Amoii^  them,  the 
massacre,  in  cold  blood,  of  wounded  prisoners,' 
and  the  refusal  of  the  rites  of  burial  to  the 
dead,  under  the  eyes  of  British  officers,  who 
could  only  plead  their  inability  to  control 
these  savage  auxiliaries,  have  been  repeated  ajul 
are  notorious  to  the  world.  The  United  States 
might,  at  all  times,  have  employed  the  same 
kind  of  force  against  Great  Britain,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  w’as  in  her  power  to  employ 
it  against  them  :  but  from  their  reluctance*  to 
resort  to  means  so  abhorrent  to  the  natural  leel- 
ings  of  humanity,  they  abstained  from  the 
use  of  them  until  compellefl  to  the  alteimalivc 
of  ’  >tfiM2v^s  iiidians  wlm 

otherwise  have  been  drawn  into  tlie  ^iks  of 
their  enemies.  The  understgnod,  su|^gesting  to 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  the  propriety  of 
an  article  by  which  Great  Bntain  and  the  United 
States  should  reciprocally  sti^uilate  never  liere- 
after,  if' they  should  be  again  at  war,  to  employ 
the  savages  in  it,  believe  that  it  would  be  infi¬ 
nitely  more  honourable  to  the  humanity  and 
Christian  temper  of  both  parties,  more,  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  Indians  themselves,  and  better 
adapted  to  secure  permanent  peace,  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  and  progressive  civilization,  than  the  boun¬ 
dary  projK)sed  by  the  British  ph‘iiii)otentiarie8. 

With  regard  to  the  cession  of  a  part  ot  the 
District  of  Maine,  as  to  which  the  British  ple^ 
iiipotentiaries  arc  unable  to  reconcile  the  ob-ji 
jections  made  by  the  undersign'id,  with  tht.»r 
previons  declaration,  they  have  ^le  honour 


ihey  receive  from  tkf'  United  States  O/inpU  compen¬ 
sation  for  every  rii'ht  tkey  have  to  the  lands  ceded 
by  them.  They  are  so  far  dependent  as  not  to  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  lands  to  any  private 
persons^  nor  to  any  power  other  than  the  United 
States^  and  to  he  under  their  protection  alone^  and 
n ot  unde r  thut  ff  any  other  power,  ff  kelhe r  called 
^ubjects^  or  by  whatever  name  dtsignated,  suck  is 
the  relation  behveen  them  and  the  United  States. 
That  relation  is  neither  asserted  now  for  the  JiHt 
iime^  nor  did  it  originate  with  the  treaty  of  Orem- 
ville.  These  principles  have  been  uniformly  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  Indians  themselves^  not  only  by 
that  treaty,  but  in  alt  the  other  previous  hs  mil  (ts 
subsetfoent  treaties^  between  them  and  the  United 
States.  - 

The  treaty  of  Gireenville  neither  took  from  the 
Indians  the  right,  which  they  had  not^  of  selling 
hinds  within  the  jurisdiction  ff  the  United  States  to 
foreign  governments  or  subjects,  nor  ceded  to  them 
the  right  if  ecLcrcising  etclusive  jurisdiction  with¬ 
in  the  boundary  line  assigned!  It  was  merely  de- 
claralory  of  the  public  law^  in  relation  to  the  par¬ 
ties.  founded  on  principles  previously  and  univer¬ 
sally  recognised.  It  left  to  the  United  Slates  the 
rights  of  eaercising  sovereignty  a:id  acquiring  soil, 
and  hears  no  analogy  to  the  proposition  of  Great 
Britain  which  requires  the  abandonment  of  both* 

The  British  plcniymtentiaries  state  in  their  last 
note,  Uiat  Great  Britain  is  ready  to  enter  into  the 
ffiniR  engagement *w’itli  respect  to  the  Indians  living 
within  her  line  of  demarkation,  as  that  which  is 
proposal  to  the  U.  J*tates.  The  undersigned  will 
not  dwell  on  the  immense  inequality  of  value  be¬ 
tween  the  two  territories,  which,  utulersuch  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  would  be  assigned,  by  eacli  nation,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  the  Indians,  and  which  alone  would 
make  the  recipi'ocity  merely  nominal.  Tiie  condi¬ 
tion  which  w(Hild  be  thus  imposed  on  Great  Britain 
not  to  acquire  lands  in  Canada  from  the  Indians, 
woulil  he  productive  of  no  advantage  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  >tates,  anti  is,  therefore,  no  equivalent  for  the 
sacrifice  required  of  tliem,  They  tio  not  consider 
that  it  belongs  to  the  United  States  in  any  respect 
to  interfere  wKh  the  oonoerns  of  Great  Britain  in 
her  ArBericmn^^ossetdkwia^'or  wkh  her  policy  to- 
r»«*Hling  tMre  :  and  they  cannot 
consent  W  ILny  n<  li^riesrci.  v...  t  of  Great 

Britain,  with  their  own  conceprti',  mwl  pariiontarly 
wit  the  Indians  living  within  their  territories. 

It  may  he  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
to  limit  her  settlements  in  Canada  to  their 
present  extent,  and  to  leave  the  country  to 
the  west  a  perpetual  wilderness,  to  be  for¬ 
ever  inhabited  by  scattered  tribes  of  hun¬ 
ters:  but  it  would  inflict  a  vital  injury  on  the 
Unitefl  States  to  have  aline  run  thro’  their 
territory,  beyond  which  their  settlements 
should  forever  be  precluded  from  extending, 
thereby  arresting  the  natural  growth  of  their 
population  and  strength;  placing  the  Indians 
substantially,  by  virtue  of  the  proposed 
guarantee,  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain ;  dooming  them  to  perpetiral  barba^ 

Tir.  "  K 
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observe,  that  at  the  conference  of  the  8th  ult. 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  stated,  as  one  of 
the  subjects  suitable  for  discussiiui,  a  revision  of. 
the  boundary  line  between  the  British  and  Ame¬ 
rican  territories,  with  a  view  to  prevent  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  dispute  :  and  that  it  was  on  the  point 
thus  stated,  that  the  undersigned  declared  tiiat 
they  were  provided  with  instructions  from  their 
government :  a  declaration  which  did  not  im¬ 
ply  tiiat  they  were  instructed  to  make  any  ces¬ 
sion  of  territory  in  any  quarter,  or  to  agree  to 
a  revision  of  the  line,  or  to  any  exchange  of 
territory,  where  no  uncertainty  or  dispute  ex- 1 
isted. 

The  undersigned  perceive  no  uncertainty  or 
matter  of  doubt  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  with  re- 
sjjcct  to  that  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Maine  which  would  be  alfectcd  by  the 
proposal  of  Great  Britain  on  that  sufiject.  They 
never  have  undei'stood  that  the  British  pleni- 
jmtentiaries  who  sighed  that  treaty,  had  con¬ 
templated  a  boundary  dilTercut  fioin  that  lixed 
by  the  treaty,  and  which  requires  nothing  more, 
in  order  to  be  definitely  ascertained,  than  to  be 
surveyed  in  conformity  with  its  provisions.  This 
subject  not  having  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
or  dispute,  the  undersigned  arc  not  instructed 
upon  it ;  and  they  can  have  no  authority  to 
cede  any  part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
even  for  what  the  British  government  might 
consider  a  fair  equivalent. 

In  regard  to  the  boundary  of  the  northwest¬ 
ern  frontier,  so  soon  as  the  proposition  of  Indian 
boundary  is  disposed  of,  the  undersigned  have  no 
objection,  with  the  explanation  given  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  Izist  note,  to 
discuss  the  subject. 

The  undersigned^  in  their  former  note,  sta¬ 
ted  fvith  frankness,  and  will  now  repeat,  that 
the  two  propositions,  lx/,  of  assigning  in  the 
proposed  treaty  of  peace  a  tlefinile  boundary 
to  the  Indians  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Stales,  beyond  which  boundary  they 
shotdd  stipulate  not  to  acquire,  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  any  icrrilory ;  ^ly,  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  exclusive  military  possession  cf  the 
lakes  to  Great  Britain  ;  are  both  inofhnissi- 
hlc  ;  and  that  they  cannot  subscribe  to,  and 
ivoulddeem  it  uselesstorefertotheir  government 
any  arrangement,  even  provisimial,  containing 
either  of  those  propositions.  With  this  un¬ 
derstanding,  the  undersigned  are  nmv  ready 
to  continue  the  negotiation  ;  and,  as  they  have 
aJreofly  expressed,  to  discuss  all  the  points  of 
difference,  or  which  might  hereafter  tend  in 
any  degree  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  British  to  the  American  commissioners. 

CrHENT,  September  19, 1814. 

The  undersigned  have  thehonour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  addressed  to  them 
by  the  Americm  plenipotentiaries  on  the  9th 
inst. 


i  On  the  greater  part  of  that  note,  the  under¬ 
signed  have  no  intention  to  make  comments, 
having  proposed  to  themselves  throughout  the 
negotiation  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  discus¬ 
sions,  more  especially  when  tending  to  create 
irritation. 

On  the  question  of  the  northwestern  fron¬ 
tiers,  they  are  happy  to  find  that  no  material 
[  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise. 

I  IVilh  respect  to  the  boundary  of  the  Dis- 
\  trict  of  Maine,  the  undersigned  observe  with 
regret,  that  although  the  American plenipolcn- 
liaries  have  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  in¬ 
structed  to  discuss  a  revision  of  the  boundary 
line,  with  a  view  to  prevent  uncertainty  and 
dispute,  yet,  by  assuming  an  exclusive  right 
at  once  to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  a  s'ubjcct  of 
uncertainty  and  disjmtc,  they  have  rcndcrel 
their  powers  nugatory  or  inadmissibly  partial 
in  their  operation. 

After  the  declaration  made  by  the  American 
pleiiipotentiarie.^,  that  the  United  States  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  line  of  boundary  between  their  territory 
and  that  of  the  Indian  nations,  because  the  natural 
growth  and  population  of  the  XTtiited  States  would 
he  thereby  arrested,  it  becomes  unnecessary  further 
to  insist  on  the  proof  of  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement 
aifurded  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France, 
against  the  known  conditions  on  which  it  had  been 
ceded  by  Spain  to  that  country,  or  the  hostile  sei¬ 
zure  of  a  great  part  of  the  Flofidas,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  dispute  respecting  the  honiidary. 

The  reason  given  by  the  American  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  for  this  declaration,  equally  applies  to  the 
assigiiment  of  a  hoiiudury  to  the  United  States  on 
any  si»le,  with  whatever  view  proposeil  ;  and  the 
unlimited  nature  of  the  pretension  would  alone 
have  justified  Great  Britain  in  seeking  more  elfec- 
tual  securities  against  its  application  to  Canada 
than  any  which  the  undersignetl  have  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  propose. 

Had  the  American  plenipotentiaries  been  in¬ 
structed  on  the  subject  of  (’anmia,  they  would 
not  have  asserted  that  its  permanent  annexation 
had  not  been  the  declared  object  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  distinctly  avowed  tc^je  such  at 
different  times,  paUi^ularly  by  two  American  ge¬ 
nerals  on  their  respective  invasions  of  Canada.  If 
the  declaration  first  made  had  been  disapproved,  it 
would  not  have  been  repeated.  Tlie  (leclarations 
here  referred  to  are  to  be  found  in  the  proclamation 
of  General  Hull  in  July,  1812,  and  of  General 
Smyth  in  November,  1812,  copies  of  which  are 
hereunto  annexed. 

It  must  be  also  from  the  want  of  instructions 
that  the  American  plenipotentiaries  have  been  le  d 
to  assert  that  Great  Britian  has  induced  the  In- 
dian|.to  withdraw  from  the  protection  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  have  forgotten  that  Great -Britain,  so  far 
from  inducing  the  Indians  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  gave 
the  earliest  information  of  the  intention  of  those 
nations  to  invade  the  United  States,  and  exerted 
herself,  though  without  success,  to  prevent  and  ap¬ 
pease  their  hostility.  1  he  Indian  nations,  bow- 
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ever,  having  experienced,  as  they  thought,  oppres¬ 
sion,  instead  of  protection  from  the  United  States, 
declared  war  against  them,  previously  to  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  by  that  country  against  Great 
Britain.  The  treaty  by  which  the  Indians  placed 
themselves  under  -  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  is  now  abrogated,  and  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  be  entitled  to  claim,  as  a  right,  the  re¬ 
newal  of  an  article  in  a  treaty,  which  has  no  long¬ 
er  any  existence.  The  Indian  nations  are  there¬ 
fore  no  longer  to  be  conshlered  as  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States,  (whatever  may  lie 
the  import  of  that  term,)  and  it  can  only  be  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  regarded  as  subjects,  that  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  can  be  authorized  to  j 
deny  the  right  of  Gi*eat  Britain  to  interfere  on 
their  behalf  in  the  negotiation  for  peace.  To  any 
such  claim,  it  is  repeated,  that  the  treaties  conclu¬ 
ded  with  them,  and  particularly  that  of  Greenville, 
are  in  direct >ipposition. 

[t  is  not  necessary  to  recur  to  the  manner  in 
which  the< territory  of  the  United  States  was  first 
settled,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  Indian  na¬ 
tions,  the  original  inhabitants  of  America,  shall 
have  some  spot  assigned  to  them,  where  they  may 
be  permitted  to  live  in  tranquillity  ;  nor  whether 
their  trantjuillity  can  be  secured  without  preventing  { 
an  uninterrupted  system  of  encroachment  upon 
them  under  the  pretence  of  purchases. 

If  the  American  plenipotentiaries  are  authorized 
peremptorily  to  deny  the  right  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  to  interfere  with  the  i**  cificalion  of  the 
Indian  nations,  and  for  that  reason  refuse  all  nego¬ 
tiation  on  the  subject,  the  undersigned  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  upon  what  principle  it  was,  that  at 
the  conference  of  the  9th  ultimo,  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  invited  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  added,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  de¬ 
cide  without  discussion,  whether  au  article  could 
be'  framed  which  shouhl  be  tmrtually  satisfactory, 
and  to  which  they  should  think  themselves,  under 
their  discretionary  powers,  warranted  in  acceding. 

'I'he  undersigned  must  further  observe,  that  if 
the  American  government  has  not  furnished  their 
plenipotentiaries  with  any  instructions  since  Janua¬ 
ry  last,  when  the  general  pacification  of  Europe 
could  not  have  been  immediately  in  contemplation, 
thi.s  subsequent  silence,  after  an  event  so  calculated 
(even  int  the  view  which  the  American  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  have  taken  of  it,  in  their  note  of  the  fiith 
lilt.)  to  iiiHiience  the  negotiation,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  no  proof  of  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  it  to  a 
favourable  conclusion.  The  British  government 
has  entered  into  the  negotiation  with  an  anxious 
wish  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement.  After 
convulsions  unexampled  in  their  nature,  extent  and 
duration,  the  civilized  world  has  need  of  repose. 
To  obtain  this  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  has  made 
considerable  sacrifices.  To  complete  the  work  of 
general  pacification,  it  is  her  earnest  wish  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  peaqe  with  the  United  States,  and  in  her 
endeavours  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  manifest 
the  same  principles  of  moderation  and  forbearance ; 
but  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  her  pnict'ice  and 
her  principles  ever  to  abandon  in  her  neg<)tiations 
for  peace,  those  who  have  co-operated  with  her  in 
war. 

'fhe  undersigned,  therefore,  repeat,  that  the 
British  government  is  willing  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  UniUd  States  on  terms  honourable 
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to  both  parties.  It  has  not  oflfered  any  terms  which 
the  United  States  can  justly  represent  as  derogato¬ 
ry  to  their  power,  nor  can  it  be  induced  to  accede 
to  any  w’hicli  are  injurious  to  its  own.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  undersigned  are  authorized 
distinctly  to  declare,  that  they  are  instructeil  not 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  United  States,  unless  the  Indian  nations  are 
included  in  it,  and  restored  to  all  the  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  territories  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
year  1811,  previous  to  the  coinmeucement  of  the 
war,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  the 
treaties  subsequently  concluded  between  them  and 
the  United  States.  From  this  point  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  cannot  depart. 

•They  are  further  instructed  to  offer  for  discussion 
an  article  by  w  hich  the  contracting  parties  shall  re¬ 
ciprocally  bind  themselves,  according  to  boundaries 
to  be  agreed  upon,  not  to  purchase  the  lands  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Indians  within  their  respective  lines  of 
demarcation.  By  making  this  engagement  subject 
to  revision  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  period,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a 
boundary  beyond  which  the  settlements  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  should  be  forever  excluded,  may  be  ef¬ 
fectually  obviated. 

The  undersigned  have  never  stated  that  the  ex¬ 
clusive  military  posse.ssion  of  the  lakes,  however 
conducive  they  are  satisfied  it  would  be  to  a  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  without 
endangering  the  security  of  the  United  States,  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion.  Whenever  the  question  relative  to  the  paci¬ 
fication  of;the  Indian  nations  (which,  subject  to  the 
explanations  already  given,  is  a  sine  qua  uon)  shall 
be  adjusted,  the  undersigned  will  be  authorized  to 
make  a  final  disposition  on  the  subject  of  Canadian 
boundaries,  so  entirely  founded  on  principles  of 
moderation  and  justice,  that  they  feel  confident  it 
cannot  be  rejected.  This  proposition  will  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  by  the  undersigned,  upon  receiving 
!  an  assurance  from  the  American  plenipotentiaries, 
that  they  consider  themselves  anthorizetl  to  cou- 
clutle  a  provisional  article  on  the  subject,  and  upon 
their  previously  consenting  to  iitchule  the  Imlian 
nations  in  the  treaty,  in  the  manner  above 
scribed. 

The  American  to  the  British  Commissimiers* 
Ghent,  Septeinln^f  201  h,  1814. 

I  In  replying  to  the  note  which  the  untler- 
sigiieil  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from 
his  Britannic  majesty's  plenipotentiaries, 
dated  on  the  19th  instant,  they  are  happy  to 
concur  with  them  in  the  sentiment  of  avoid¬ 
ing  unnecessary  discussions,  esj^cially  siich 
as  may  have  a  tendency  to  create  irrita¬ 
tion.  They  had  hoped  that,  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  would 
not  have  thought  allusions  again  necessary 
to  transactions  foreign  to  this  negotiation, 
relating  to  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  'Fhe  observation  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Louisiana  is  the  more  extraonlina- 
ry,  as  the  cession  of  that  province  to  the 
United  States  was,  at  the  time,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  British  goverumeiil,  wha  ev 
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pressed  tlicdr  entire  satisfaclion  with  it,  and 
as  it  has  siibsequentlj  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  Spain  herself.  The  undersign¬ 
ed  will  further  say,  that  whenever  the 
transactions  of  the  United  States,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  shall  be  a  proper  object  of  discus¬ 
sion,  they  will  be  found  not  only  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  complete  justihcatioii,  but  will  de¬ 
monstrate  the  moderation  and  forbearance 
of  the  American  government,  and  their  un¬ 
deviating  respect  for  the  rights  of  their 
neighbours. 

The  undersigned  are  far  from  assuming 
the  exclusive  right  to  decide  what  is,  or  is 
not,  a  subject  of  uncertainty  and  dispute, 
with  regard  to  the  boundary  of  the  district  of 
Maine.  But  until  the  British  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  shall  have  shown  in  what  respect  the 
part  of  that  boundary  which  would  he  affect¬ 
ed  by  their  pro|K)sal,  is  such  a  subject,  the 
Undersigned  may  be  permitted  to  assert  that 
it  is  not. 

Thetreat3^of  171>3  described  the  boun¬ 
dary  as  “  a  line  to  be  draw  n  along  the  mi<l- 
dle  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth, 

111  the  bay  of  Fundus  to  its  source,  and  from 
its  source  directly  north  to  the  highlands 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which  fall  into 
(he  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  thence  along 
the  sail!  highlands  to  the  north  westernmost 
head  of  Connecticut  river.” 

Doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  St.  Croix 
designated  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  a  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  by  that  of  1 794  for  ascer¬ 
taining  it ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
from  the  limitation  of  the  article  to  that  sole 
otiject,  that,  even  in  the  judgment  of  Great 
Britain,  no  other  subject  of  controversy  ex¬ 
isted  in  relation  to  the  extension  of  the 
boundary  line  from  the  source  of  that  river. 
That  river  and  its  source  having  been  ac¬ 
cordingly  ascertained,  the  undersigned  are 
prepared  to  propose  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
missioners  by  the  two  governments,  to  ex¬ 
tend  tlie  line  to  the  highlands,  conformabl}^ 
to  the  treaty  of  1783.  'fhe  profiosal,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  was 
not  to  ascertain,  but  to  vary  those  lines  in 
such  manner  as  to  secure  a  direct  communi¬ 
cation  between  Quebec  and  Halifax;  an  al¬ 
teration  which  could  not  be  effected  w  ithout 
a  cession  by  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  of  all  that  portion  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  intervening  between  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec, 
although  unquestionably  included  within 
the  boundary  lines  lix^  by  that  treaty. 


Whether  it  was  contcnijdated  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  to  obtain  the  cession,  with  or 
without  an  equivalent  in  frontier  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  undersigned,  in  stating  that  they 
were  nov  instructed  or  authorized  to  treat 
on  the  subject  of  cession^  have  not  declined 
to  discuss  any  matter  of  uncertainly  or  dis¬ 
pute  which  the  British  pleifqiotentiaries 
may  |Knnt  out  to  exist,  respecting  the  boun¬ 
daries  in  that,  or  in  any  other  quarter,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  haying  rendered  their  powders  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  nugatory,  or  inadmissibly  jiartial  in 
their  operation. 

The  Britidi  plenipotentiaries  eonsiiler  the  un¬ 
dersign-  <1  as  having  declared,  “  that  the  U.  States 
will  adtnit  of  no  line  of  boundary  between  their 
terriioty  and  that  of  the  Indian  nations,  because 
the  national  growth  and  population  of  the  United 
States  w'ould  be  thereby  arreste<l.'’  'J'he  under¬ 
signed,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  staled  in  their 
last  note,  *MhHt  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  In¬ 
dians  were  secured  to  them  by  boundaries,  defined 
in  amicable  treaties  l)et ween  them  and  the  United 
States  but  they  did  refuse  to  assign,  in  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  a  definitive  and  per¬ 
manent  boundary  to  the  Indians,  living  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  On  tliis  subject, 
the  undersigtu  n  have  no  hesitation  in  avo\^  ing, 
that  the  U.  States,  w  Idle  intending  never  to  ac¬ 
quire  lands  from  the  Indians,  otherwise  than 
peaceably,  and  with  their  free  consent,  are  fully 
determined  in  that  manner,  progressively  and  in 
proportion  as  their  growing  population  may  re¬ 
quire,  to  reclaim  from  the  state  of  nature,  and  to 
bring  into  cultivation  every  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  contained  within  their  acknowletlged  houn- 
.  daries.  In  thus  providing  for  the  support  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  civilized  heings,they  will  not  violate  any 
dictate  of  justice  or  of  humanity,  for  they  will  no^ 
only  give  to  the  few  thousand  savages,  scattered 
over  that  territory,  an  ample  equivalent  for  any 
right  they  may  surrender,  but  will  always  leave 
them  in  the  possession  of  lands  more  than  they 
can  cuKivate,  and  more  than  adequate  to  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  comfort,  anil  enjoyment  by  cultivation. 

If  this  be  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  the  under¬ 
signed  are  prepared  to  admit,  in  that  sense,  its  ex¬ 
istence;  but  they  must  deny  that  it  affords  the 
slightest  proof  of  on  intention  not  to  respect  the 
boundaries  between  them  and  European  nations, 
or  of  a  desire  to  encroach  upon  the  territories  of 
Great  Britain.  If,  in  the  progress  of  their  increas¬ 
ing  population,  the  American  people  must  grow  in 
strength  proportioned  to  their  numbers,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  will  hope  that  Great  Britain,  far  from 
repining  at  the  prospect,  will  contemplate  it  with 
satisfaction.  They  will  not  suppose  that  that  go¬ 
vernment  will  avow,  as  the  basis  of  their  policy 
towards  the  United  State.**,  the  system  of  arrest¬ 
ing  their  natural  growth  within  their  own  terri¬ 
tories,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  perpetual  de¬ 
sert  for  savages.  If  Great  Britain  has  made  sa- 
«  orifices  to  give  repose  to  the  civilized  world  in 
Europe,  no  sacrifice  is  required  from  her  by  the 
United  States  to  complete  the  \vork  of  general 
pacification.  This  negotiation  at  least  evinces 
on  their  part,  no  disposition  to  claim  any  other 
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thantljat  of  preserving  their  independence 
entire,  and  of  governing  their  own  territories 
without  foreign  interference. 

Of  tiie  two  proclamations,  purported  copies  of 
which  the  liritish  plenipotentiaries  have  thought 
proper  to  close  with  their  last  note,  che  umler- 
liigned  might  content  themselves  with  remarking, 
that  neither  of  them  is  the  act  of  the  American 
government  They  are  enabled  however  to  add, 
with  perfect  confidence,  that  neither  of  them  was 
authorized  or  approved  by  the  government.  The 
undersigned  are  not  disposed  to  consider  as  the 
act  of  the  liriiish  government,  the  pmclaniatiori 
of  admiral  Cochrane,  herewith  enclosed,  exciting 
a  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  promise  of  military  employment  or  of 
free  settlement  in  the  West  Indies,  to  treachery 
and  reljellion.  The  undersigned  very  sincerely 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  an  irresistible 
mass  of  evidence  consisting  principally  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  British  olfioers  and  agents,  part 
only  of  which  has  already  bpcn  publidied  in  A- 
uienca,  establishes  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  (he 
f>ct,  that  a  constant  system  of  excitement  to 
those  hostilities  was  pursued  by  the  British  trad, 
eis  and  agents,  who  had  access  to  the  lndians,not 
only  without  being  discxiuntenanced,  fait  with  fre¬ 
quent  encourairement  by  the  British  authorities  ; 
and  that  if  tlu  y  ever  dissuatled  the  Indians  from 
commencing  hostilities,  it  was  only  by  urging 
them,  as  in  prudence,  to  suspend  thrir  attacks  un¬ 
til  Ore  t  Britain  could  recognise  them  as  their 
allies  in  tlie  war. 

When,  in  the  conference  of  the  9th  iiUimo,  the 
undersigned  invited  discussion  vpon  the  proposal 
of  Indian  pacification  and  boundary,  ns  well  as 
upon  all  the  subjects  presentetl  by  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  for  discussion,  they  expressly 
stated  their  'notives  to  be.  tst.  To  ascertain  by 
discussion,  w'hether  an  article  on  the  subject  could 
be  formed  to  w’hich  they  could  subscribe,  and 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  British  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  ;  and  2dly.  That  if  no  such  article 
could  be  formed,  the  American  government  might 
be  informed  of  the  views  of  Great  Britain  upon 
that  point,  and  the  British  government  of  the 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  Unite^l  States  to  a- 
ny  such  arrangement.  The  undersigned  have,  in 
fact,  already  proposed  no  less  than  three  articles 
on  the  subject,  all  of  which  they  view  as  better 
calculated  to  secure  |)eace  and  tranquillity  to  the 
Indians,  than  any  of  the  proposals  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries. 

T  he  undersigned  had  repeated  their  assurances 
to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  that  peace,  so  far 
as  it  depended  on  the  United  State.s,  would  imme¬ 
diately  follow  a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and 
added,  that  the  Indians  would  thereby  be  rein¬ 
stated  in  the  saaie  situation  in  which  they  stood 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The 
British  plenipotentiaries  insist,  in  their  last  note, 
that  the  Indian  nations  shall  be  included  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  ‘States,  and  be  restored  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  territories  which  tliey  enjoved  in 
the  year  1811,  previous  to  their  commencement 
of  the  war,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Green¬ 
ville,  and  the  treaties  subsequently  concluded  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  United  States.  Setting  aside 
the  subject  of  boundary,  which  is  presented  as 
ftr  discussion  only,  there  is  no  apparent  differ¬ 


ence  with  respect  to  the  object  in  view ;  the  paci¬ 
fication  and  ti*anquility  ot  the  Indians,  and  pla¬ 
cing  them  in  the  same  siiuation  in  wbicii  they 
stood  before  ibe  war,  all  w'hich  will  be  equally 
obtained  *n  the  manner  proposed  by  the  under¬ 
signed,  and  the  only  point  of  real  difierence  is, 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  insist  that  it  should 
be  done  by  including  the  Indians,  as  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  her  and 
the  United  States. 

J’lie  United  States  cannot  consent  that  Indiana 
residing  within  their  boundaries,  as  acknowledg¬ 
ed  by  Great  Britain,  sliall  be  included  in  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  peace,  in  any  manner  which  will  recog¬ 
nise  them  as  indc^Hjndent  nations,  whom  Greajt' 
Britain,  having  obtained  this  recognition,  would, 
hereafter,  have  the  right  to  consider,  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  as  such.  Thus  to  recognise  those  Indians 
as  independent  and  sovereign  nations,  woiild  take 
from  the  Unitetl  States,  and  transfer  to  those  In¬ 
dians,  all  the  rights  of  soil  and  sovereignly  over 
the  territory  which  they  inhabit  ;andthi8  being  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  agency  of  Great  Britain, 
w’ould  place  them  effectually  and  exclusively  un¬ 
der  her  protection,  in<<tead  of  being,  as  heretofore, 
under  that  of  the  United  Mates  It  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  in  what  respect  sucli  a  provision  would 
differ  from  an  absolute  cession  by  the  United 
States  of  the  extensive  tcrrifiiry  in  question. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  have  repeated 
the  assertion,  that  the  treaty  by  which  the  In¬ 
dians  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  was  abrogated  by  (he  war,  and 
thence  infer,  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  asnnderthe  protection  of  the  United  States 
whatever  may  be  the  import  of  ibe  term ;  and 
that  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  can  only  be  de¬ 
nied  on  the  ground  that  they  are  regarded  as  sub¬ 
jects.  In  point  of  fact  several  of  the  tribes,  par- 
ties  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  have  constantly 
been,  and  still  are  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Whether  that  treaty  be  or  be  not  abrogated,  is  a 
question  not  necessary  to  be  now  discussed.  The 
right  of  the  United  States  to  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  within  their  boundaries,  was  not  acquired 
by  (hat  treaty  ;  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  sovereignity  ami  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Indians  living 
within  the  same  territory,  were  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  as  its  sovereign. 
The  umlersigned  may  refer  the  British  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  to  all  the  acts  of  their  own  government, 
relative  to  the  subject,  for  proof,  that  it  has  al¬ 
ways  considered  this  right  of  protection  as  one  oP 
(he  rights  of  sovereignty,  w  hich  it  needed  no  In¬ 
dian  treaty  to  cc^nrer,and  which  the  abrogation  of 
no  Indian  treaty  could  devest.  They  will  parti¬ 
cularly  bring  to  their  recollection,  that  when  a  si¬ 
milar  proposition  was  made  of  considering  Indian 
tribes  as  imlependent  nations,  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
between  the  French  and  English  territories,  was 
made  bv  France  to  England,  it  was  immediately 
rejected,  by  a  minister  to  whom  the  British  natkiu 
is  accustomed  to  look  back  with  veneration,  and 
rejected  on  the  express  ground,  that  the  king 
would  not  renounce  his  right  of  protection  over 
the  Indians  within  his  dominions  But  whatever 
the  relation  of  the  Indians  to  the  United  States 
may  be,  aad  whether  under  their  protection  or 
not,  Great  Britain  having  by  the  treaty  of  1/83, 
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recognisetl  the  sovereignly  of  the  United  States, 
and  agreed  to  certain  iiaiits  us  their  boundaries,  ' 
has  no  right  to  consider  any  persons  or  communi¬ 
ties,  whether  Indians  or  others,  residing  within 
those  lK)imdaries,  as  nations  independent  of  the 
U  lilted  States. 

The  United  States  claim,  of  riglit,  with  respect 
to  all  European  iia  ions,  and  particularly  with  re- 
6|>ect  to  Great  Britain,  the  entire  s*'>vcreignty  over 
ifie  whole  territory,  and  all  the  persons  embraced 
Within  the  boundarii's  ol  their  dominions.  Great 
Britain  has  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  re¬ 
lations  subsi.stiiig  belweeu  the  several  communi¬ 
ties  or  persons  living  therein.  They  form  as  to 
her,  only  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  altogether  immaterial,  whether, 
or  iiow  far,  under  their  political  institutions  and 
policy,  these  communi  iesor  persons  are  iiidepcn 
dent  states,  allies,  or  subjects.  With  res{»ect  to 
her  and  all  other  foieign  nations,  they  are  pwrls 
of  a  whole,  of  which  the  United  Slates  are  the 
sole  and  absolute  sovereigns. 

The  allegation  of  the  Hi  itish  plenipotentiaries, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  practice  or  princi¬ 
ples  of  Great  Britain  to  abandon,  in  her  nei:otia- 
tions  for  peace,  those  who  have  co-operated  with 
her  in  war,  is  not  upplicahle  to  the  Indians,  but 
on  the  erroneous  a.^suniption  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  which,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  has  been 
fully  disposed  And  although  no  power  from 
these  tribes  to  the  Briti.^h  government,  to  treat  in 
their  behalf  would,  for  the  same  reason  be  admit-  | 
ted  by  the  undersigned,  they  may  nevertheless  i 
observe,  that  the  British  plenipotentiaries  Fiaving 
produced  no  such  powers,  having  no  authority  to 
bind  the  Indians,  to  engage  for  their  assent  to  the 
pacification,  or  to  secure  the  continuance  of  peace 
on  their  part  whilst  speaking  of  them  as  allie.s  do 
really  propose  to  treat  for  them,  not  as  if  they 
xvere  independent  nation.^,  but  as  if  they  were 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  undersigned  so  far  from  asking  that,  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Indians,  Great  Britain  should  pur¬ 
sue  a  course  inconsistent  with  her  former  practice 
and  principles,  only  desire  that  slie  would  follow 
her  own  example  respecting  them,  in  her  former 
treaties  with  other  European  nations,  and  with 
the  United  States.  No  provision  for  the  Indians 
is  found  in  the  treaty  of  1763,  by  which  France 
ceded  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  although  almost 
all  the  Indians  living  W’ithin  the  territory  ceded, 
or  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Great  Britain,  had 
taken  part  with  France  in  the  war.  No  ^uch  pro 
vision  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  al¬ 
though  almost  all  the  Indian  tribes  living  within 
the  territory  recogniseil  by  the  treaty  to  belong 
to  the  United  States,  had,  during  the  war  co¬ 
operated  with  Great  Britain,  and  might  have 
been  considered  as  her  allies  more  justly  than  on 
the  present  occasion.  So  far  as  concerns  the  re* 
lations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States, 
these  Indians  can  lie  treated  for  only  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  amnesties  are  stipulated  in  favour 
of  disaffecteil  persons,  who,  in  times  of  war  and 
invasion,  co*operate  with  the  enemy  of  the  nation 
to  which  tlicy  belong.  To  go  as  far  as  possible  in 
seruring  the  benefit  of  the  peace  to  the  Indians, 
now  the  only  object  profes!»ec!  by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  present  nine  qua  won,  the  under 
igned  offer  a  stipulation  in  general  terms,  that 


no  person  or  persons,  whether  subjects,  citizen.% 
or  iudiaus,  re.^iding  within  the  dominions  ut  either 
party,  shall  l>e  molested  or  annoyed,  either  in 
their  persons  or  their  property  for  any  part  they 
may  have  lakou  in  the  war  between  the  Uniteitl 
States  and  Great  Britain  ;  but  shall  retain  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  pos.sessious,  which  they 
respectively  had  at  t’ne  commcucctneut  ol  ihewar; 
they,  on  their  part,  demeaning  thcjiiselves  peace* 
ably,  and  conformably  to  their  duties  to  the  re¬ 
spective  governments  This  the  undersigned  have 
no  doubt  will  etlectually  secure  to  the  Indians 
peace,  if  they  them.selves  will  observe  it,  and  they 
will  not  .suppose  that  Great  Britain  would  wish 
them  included  iu  the  pea.  e,  but  upon  that  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  under.rigned  have  never  intimated  that 
their  government  had  not  furnished  them  with  any 
instructions  since  January  la-t  l)n  the  contrary, 
they  distinctly  told  the  British  plenipotenriaries 
in  ronference,  titouirh  it  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  recollection,  tliat  instructions  h>d  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  undersigned,  dateil  at  the  clo.se  of 
the  monlli  of  Juno.  'I'he  uniler.signed  will  now 
add.  that  tho.so  instructions  were  drawn  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  tlte  gonerul  pacification  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  \\ith  sq  liberal  a  con.sideratioii  of  its 
necessary  bearing  upon  all  the  ditferences  that 
had  been  until  then  sub.sl.>ting  betwe&n  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  Uiuted  States,  that  the  undersigned 
cannot  doubt  tliat  peace  would  long  since  have 
been  concluded,  had  not  an  insuperable  bar  a- 
gainst  it  been  rai.«ed  by  the  new  and  unprecedent¬ 
ed  demands  of  the  Britisli  government. 

With  respeci  to  the  proposition  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  plenipotentiaries  inform  them  they  will  be 
prepared  to  m.ake,  in  relation  to  the  Canadian 
boundaries,  which  appears  to  them  sc  entirely 
founded  on  principles  of  moderation  and  justice, 
but  the  nature  of  which  they  think  proper  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  withhold,  the  undersigned  can  only  pledge 
themselves  to  meet  any  proposition  fuLim  the  Bri¬ 
tish  plenipotentiaries,  characterized  by  modera¬ 
tion  and  justice,  not  only  with  a  perfect  recipro¬ 
city  of  those  sentiments,  but  with  a  sincere  and 
'  earnest  «le«ire  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  by  eveiT  compliance  with  the  wi'^hes  of  G; 
Britain,  compatible  with  their  duty  to  their  coun- 

The  British  to  the  American  Uomnii.osioners. 

Ghent,  Octol>er  8,  1814. 

The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  of  the  United  States,  dated  on  the  26th  ult. 

As  the  continuance  of  the  negotiation  exclu¬ 
sively  depends  upon  the  question  relating  to  the 
paci6cation  and  rights  of  the  Indian  nations,  the 
undersigned  are  unwilling  to  extend  their  obser¬ 
vations  to  the  other  subje:ts  brought  forward  In 
the  note  of  the  .American  plenipotentiaries,  fur¬ 
ther  than  may  be  required  for  neces.sary  explana¬ 
tion. 

In  adverting  for  tliis  purpose  to  tlie  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  *he  undersigned  must  observe,  that 
the  instrament  by  which  the  consent  of  his  Catho¬ 
lic  majesty  is  alleged  to  have  been  given  to  the 
cession  of  it,  has  never  been  made  public.  His 
Catholic  maje-sty  was  no  party  to  the  treaty  by 
which  the  cession  was  made,  and  if  any  sanction 
had  been  subsequently  obtained  from  him,  It  mu.st 
have  beeD|  like  other  cotemporaneous  acts  of  that 
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luonai  cli,  involiinlary,  and  as  such  cannot  alter 
the  character  of  the  transaction.  I'he  marquis 
of  Yrujo,  the  minister  of  his  catholic  majesty  at 
Washiuj^ton,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  fonnally  protested  a- 
gairist  tlie  cession,  and  tlie  right  of  France  to 
make  it.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  protestation,  so 
strongly  evincing  tlife  decided  opinion  of  Spain  as 
to  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ratifieil  the  treaty.  Can  it 
be  contended  that  the  annexation  of  Louisiana, 
under  such  circumstances,  did  not  mark  a  spirit  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  ?• 

His  Britannic  majesty  did  certainly  es^ress  sa- 
ti.sfaction  when  the  American  government  com¬ 
municated  the  event,  that  I.ouisiana,  a  valuable 
colony  in  the  pos.'jession  of  France,  with  whom 
the  war  had  just  been  renewed,  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  had  been  ceded  to 
the  tinited  States,  at  that  time  professing  the  most 
friendly  disposition  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
an  intention  of  providing  for  her  interest  in  the 
acquisition.  But  the  conditions  under  which 
France  had  acquired  Luui.siana  from  J^pain,  were 
not  communicated  ;  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  consent 
to  its  alienation  was  not  known  ;  the  protest  of 
her  ambassador  had  not  been  made  ;  and  many 
other  circumstances  attending  the  transaction,  on 
which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  dilate,  were,  ns 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  industriously  con¬ 
cealed. 

'I’he  proof  of  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  which 
the  undersigned  had  deduced  from  the  hostile  sei¬ 
zure  of  a  great  part  of  the  Floridas,  under  the  most 
frivolous  pretf  nces,  remains  unrefuted  ;  and  the 
undersigned  are  convinced  that  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  under  which  that  unwarrantable 
act  of  aggresssion  took  place,  have  given  ri«e 
throughout  Europe  to  but  one  sentiment  as  to  the 
character  of  the  transaction. 

After  the  previous  communication  which  the 
undersigned  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  they  coulid 
not  but  feel  much  surprise  at  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  their  last  note  of  their  having  received 
instructions  dated  subsequently  to  January,  1814 
The  undersigned  have  no  recollection  whatever 
of  the  American  plenipotentiaries  having  com¬ 
municated  to  them,  either  collectively  or  indivi- 
dually,  at  a  conference  or  otherwise,  the  receipt 
of  instructions  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  dated  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  June, 
and  they  must  remind  the  American  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  that  their  note  of  the  9th  uU.  distinctly  sta¬ 
ted  that  the  instnictions  of  January*,  1814,  were 
those  under  which  they  were  acting.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  American  plenipotentiaries  received  in¬ 
structions  drawn  up  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
June,  with  a  liberal  consideration  of  the  late 
events  in  Europe,  the  undersigned  have  a  right  to 
complain  that  while  the  American  government 
justly  considered  those  events  as  having  a  neces¬ 
sary  bearing  on  the  existing  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  the  American  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  should  nevertheless,  have  preferred  acting 
under  instructions  which,  from  their  date,  must 
have  been  framed  without  the  contemplation  of 
such  events. 

The  British  government  never  required  that  all 
that  portion  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  inter-  ' 
▼ening  between  the  province  of  N .  Brunswick  and 


Quebec,  should  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  but 
only  that  small  portion  of  unsettled  country  which 
internjpts  the  communication  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec,  there  lieing  much  doubt  whether  it 
does  not  already  belong  to  Great  Britain 

The  undersigned  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
hpw  vice  Admiral  Cochrane’s  proclamation  illus¬ 
trates  any  topic  connected  with  the  present  ne¬ 
gotiation,  or  bears  upon  the  conclusion  which  they 
I  contended  was  to  he  drawn  from  the  two  procla- 
i  mations  of  the  American  generals.  The^e  pro¬ 
clamations,  distinctly  avowing  the  intention  of 
the  American  government  permanently  to  annex 
the  Canadas  to  the  U.  States,  were  adduced  not  a? 
matter  of  complaint,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  what  had  been  denied  as  a  fact,  viz.  that 
such  had  been  the  declared  intention  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government. 

The  undersigned  observe  that  altho’  the  Ame¬ 
rican  plenipotentiaries  have  taken  upon  themselves 
generally  to  deny  that  the  proclamations  "were  au¬ 
thorized  or  approved  by  their  government,  with¬ 
out  stating  in  what  mo<le  that  disapprobation  was 
expressed,  yet. they  avoid  stating  that  the  part  of 
those  proclamations  containing  the  deciaratiou 
in  question  had  not  been  so  authorized  or  approv¬ 
ed  It  is  indeed  impos.sible  fo  imagine  that  if  the 
American  government  had  intimated  any  disap¬ 
probation  that  part  of  Gen.  Hull’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  the  same  declaration  would  have  been  as 
confidently  repeated  four  months  after  by  Gen. 
Smyth. 

His  majesty’s  government  have  other  and  am¬ 
ple  means  of  knowing  that  the  conquest  of  the 
Canadas,  and  their  annexation  to  the  U.  States, 
was  the  object  and  policy  of  the  American  go¬ 
vernment.  For  the  present  the  undersigned  \vill 
content  themsefves  with  referring  to  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  June 
1813,  in  which  this  intention  is  announced  as 
matter  of  notoriety. 

The  undersigneil  deny  that  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  had  proved,  or  can  prove,  that  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States,  per.'jons  authorized  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  endeav^ouretl  to  excite  the  Indian  nations 
against  the  United  States,  or  that  endeavours  of 
that  kind,  if  made  by  private  persons,  (which  the 
undersigned  have  no  reason  to  believe,)  ever  re¬ 
ceived  the  countenance  of  bis  majesty’s  govern* 
ment. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  have  not  deni¬ 
ed  that  the  Indian  nations  bad  been  engaged  in 
war  with  the  United  States  before  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  had  commenced,  and  they  have 
reluctantly  confessed  that  so  far  from  his  majesty 
having  inifuced  the  Indian  nations  to  begin  the 
war,  as  charged  against  Great  Britain  in  the  notes 
of  the  24th  August  and  9tb  ult.  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  actually  exerted  their  endeavours  to  dis¬ 
suade  the  Indian  nations  from  commencing  it. 

As  to  the  unworthy  motive  assigned  by  the  A- 
merican  plenipotentiaries  to  this  interference  so 
amicably  made  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  its 
utter  improbability  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
considering  by  which  party  the  war  was  declar¬ 
ed.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  can  only  consi¬ 
der  it  as  an  additional  indication  of  that  hostile 
disposition  which  has  led  to  the  pi^nt  unhap(gf 
war  between  the  two  coantries.  So  long  as  that 
disposition  continues,  it  cannot  but  render  any  eC* 
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fort  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  teiminate 

this*  content  utterly  unavailing.  t 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  appear  unpre-  *  ] 
pared  to  state  the  precise  ground  upon  which  they  i 
resist  the  right  of  his  majesty  to  negotiate  with  1 

the  United  States  on  behalf  of  tlie  Indian  nations,  < 

whose  co-o|»«ration  in  the  war  his  majesty  has 
found  it  expedient  to  accept. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville,  to  the  tvords,  stipu¬ 
lations,  and  spirit  of  which  the  undersigned  have 
to  frequently  appealed,  and  ail  the  treaties  previ¬ 
ously  and  subsequently  made,  between  the  United 
r  tales  and  the  Indian  nations,  show,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  United  States  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  treating  with  these  tribes  as 
independent  nations,  capable  of  maintaining  the 
relations  of  peace  and  w  ar,  and  exercising  terri¬ 
torial  rights. 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  ditricult  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  conditions  of  these 
nations,  which  should  either  exclude  them  from  a 
treaty  of  general  pacification,  or  prevent  Great 
Britain,  with  whom  they  have  co-operated  as  al 
lies  in  the  war,  from  proposing  stipulations  in 
their  behalf  at  the  peace.  Unless  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  are  prepared  to  maintain  what 
they  have  in  effect  advanceil,  that  although  the 
Indian  nations  may  be  independent  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  Mates, yet  the  circumstance 
of  living  within  the  boundary  of  the  U.  States 
disables  them  fiom  forming  such  conditions  of  al¬ 
ii  ance  with  a  foreign  power,  as  shall  entitle  that 
power  to  negotiate  for  them  in  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

The  principle  open  which  this  proposition  is 
founded,  was  advanced,but  successfully  resisted,  so 
far  hack  as  the  treaty  of  Munster.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  preclude  France  from  negotia¬ 
ting  in  behalf  of  certain  states  and  cities  in  Ger¬ 
many,  who  had  co  operated  with  her  in  the  war, 
because,  although  those  states  and  cities  might 
be  consideretl  as  independent  for  certain  purposes, 
yet  being  within  the  boundary  of  the  German 
empire,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
become  parties  in  the  general  pacification  with 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  nor  ought  France  to  be 
permitted  in  that  negotiation  to  mix  their  rights 
and  interests  with  her  own. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  probably  aware 
that  the  notion  of  such  a  qualified  independence, 
for  certain  piirporcs,  and  not  for  others,  could  not 
be  maintained,  either  by  argument  or  precedent, 
have  1  een  compelled  to  advance  the  novel  and 
alarming  pretension,  that  ail  the  Indian  nations 
living  w  ithin  the  boundary  of  the  United  Mates, 
must  in  effect  be  considered  as  their  subjects,  and, 
consequently,  if  cngageil  in  w’ar  against  the  U- 
nited  States,  become  liable  to  be  treated  as  rebels, 
or  disaffected  persons.  They  have  further 
staied.that  ail  the  territory  which  tlie«e  Indian  na¬ 
tions  occupy. is  at  tbedisposal  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  dispossess 
them  of  it ;  to  exercise  that  right,  whenever  their 
policy  or  interests  may  seem  to  them  to  require 
it  ;  and  to  confine  them  to  such  spots  as  may  be 
eelected.  not  by  the  Indian  nations,  but  by  the 
American  government-  Pretensions  such  as  these 
G.  Britain  can  never  recognise :  however  reluctant 
his  ro\  al  highness  the  prince  regent  may  be  to 
continue  the  war,  that  evil  must  be  preferred,  if 
peace  can  only  be  obtained  on  racb  condition!. 


To  support  those  pretcusions,  and  at  tlie  sarta 
time  to  show  that  the  present  conduct  of  Gieat 
Britain  is  inconsistent  with  her  former  practice 
and  principles,  the  American  plenipotentiarie<i 
have  referred  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  17 83, to  that 


of  1763,  and  to  the  negotiations  of  1761,  during 
the  administration  of  a  minister,  w  hom  the  Ameri. 
can  plenipotentiaries  have  stated,  and  truly  sta¬ 
ted,  to  be  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  country. 

'JTe  omission  to  provide  in  the  treaty  of  1 7 83, for 
the  pacification  of  the  Indian  nations,  which  were 
to  be  included  within  the  proposeil  boundary  of 
the  JJiiited  States,  oanrmt  preclude  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  from  now'  negotiating  in  behalf  of  such  trihet 
or  nations,  unless  it  be  assumed,  that  (he  iccasion- 
al  non-exercise  of  a  right  is  an  abandonment  of 
it.  Nor  can  the  right  of  protection,  which  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  have  failed  in  showing 
to  have  been  ever  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  as 
incident  to  sovereignly,  have  l>een  transferred  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  by  a  treaty, 
to  which  the  Indian  nations  w  ere  not  parties. 

In  the  peace  of  1765,  it  was  not  necessary  fop 
Great  Britain  to  treat  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Indian  nations,  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  because  there  had  been  no 
Indian  nations  living  without  the  British  hoTinda- 
ries,  who  had  co-operated  with  Great  Britain,  in 
the  war  against  France. 

With  respect  to  the  negotiations  of  1761,  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  which  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  more  particularly  re¬ 
ly,  they  appear,  in  tiie  judgment  of  (he  undersign¬ 
ed,  to  have  much  misunderstood  the  whole  course 
of  tliat  negotiation. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  French  government 
brought  forward,  at  one  periml  of  the  negotiar 
tion,  a  propo.sition,  by  w'hich  a  certain  territory, 
lying  between  the  dominions  of  toe  two  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  was  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  In¬ 
dian  nations.  Rut  it  does  not  appe.ar  that  this 
formed  a  part  of  their  ultimatum,  and  it  is  clear, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  answ'er,  did  not  object  to  the 
proposition.  He  objected,  indeed,  to  the  propos¬ 
ed  line  of  demarcation  between  the  countries  be¬ 
longing  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  upon  two 
grounds :  first ;  that  the  proposed  northern  line 
would  have  given  to  France,  what  the  French 
themselves  had  acknowledged  to  be  part  of  Can 
ada,  (he  W’hole  of  which,  as  enjoyed  by  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  it  had  been  stipulated,  w'as  to 
l>e  cp<led  entirely  to  Great  Britain  :  secondly  ; 
that  the  southern  part  of  the  proposed  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  would  have  included  within  (he  bound¬ 
ary  of  Louisiana,  the  Cherokee.s,  tlie  Creeks,  the 
Chickasaws,  the  Choctaws,  and  another  nation 
who  occupied  territories  which  had  never  been 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  that  settle 
ment.  So  far  was  Mr.  Pitt  from  rejecting,  as  al 
ledged  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  the 
proposition  of  considering  Indian  nations  as  a 
barrier,  that  at  one  period  of  the  negotiation  1»« 
complained  that  there  was  no  provision  for  such  a 
barrier ;  and  he  thus  energetically  urges  his  ob¬ 
jections,  in  bis  letter  to  Mr.  Stanley,  the  British 
plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  dated  on  the  «Oth  June, 
1761  ;  “  As  to  the  fixation  of  new  limits  to  Can 
ada  towards  the  Ohio,  it  is  captious  and  insidious, 
thrown  out  in  hope,  if  agreed  to,  to  shorten 
thereby  the  extent  of  Canada,  and  to  lengthen 
the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  view 
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^Riahtfsb,  what  mart  not  be  acbuittetl,  namely, 
that  all  which  is  not  Canada,  is  Louisiana,  where¬ 
by  all  the  intermediate  nations  and  countries  the 
true  barrier  to  each  Pravince,  would  be  given  up 
to  France.” 

'File  undersigned  confiilenily  expect,  that  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  will  not  again  re¬ 
proach  the  British  government  w  ith  acting  incon¬ 
sistently  with  its  former  practice  and  principles, 
or  repeat  the  assertion  made  in  a  former  note, 
that  a  definition  of  Indian  boundary,  with  a 
view  to  a  neutral  barrier,  was  a  new' and  unpre* 
cederited  demand  by  any  F.umpean  power,  and 
most  of  all  by  Great  Britain  ;  the  very  instance 
selectetl  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  u»ide- 
niahly  proves  that  such  a  proposition  had  been 
entertained  both  by  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
had  more  particularly  enforced  it. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  iw’o  objections  which 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  have  urged  a- 
gainst  the  proposal  of  Indian  pacification,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  undersigned:  first,  that  it  is  not 
reciprocal:  secoinlly  ;  that  as  the  United  States 
couhl  have  no  security  that  the  Indian  nations 
would  conclude  a  peace  on  the  terms  propo- 
seil.  the  ohjection  would  be  in  effect  unila¬ 
teral. 

1  he  article  now  proposed  by  the  unilersigned, 
and  herewith  enclosed,  is  free  from  both  objec¬ 
tions,  and  appears  to  them  so  characterixeil  by  a 
spirit  of  mo<leration  and  peace,  that  they  ear¬ 
nestly  anticipate  the  concurrence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plenipotentiaries. 

In  making  a  last  effort  in  this  stage  of  the  w'ar, 
the  undersigiieil  are  not  apprehensive  that  the 
motives  which  have  influenced  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  to  direct  a  renewal  of  the  pro¬ 
position,  w'ith  its  present  modifications,  can  be 
misunderstood  or  niisrepivsented. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  propo>i(ion 
thtis  offered,  the  undersigned  deliver  it  as  their 
ultimatum,  and  now  await  w  ith  anxiety  the  an- 
sw'erof  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  on  which 
tlieir  c.ontinuance  in  this  place  wdll  depend. 

The  United  States  of  America  engage  to  put  an 
end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or 
rations  of  Indi.ms  w  ith  whom  they  may  at 
war,  at  the  time  of  such  ratification^  and  forth¬ 
with  to  restore  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  respec¬ 
tively,  all  the  possessions,  rights,  and  privileges, 
which  they  may  have  enjoycHl  or  been  entitled  to 
jn  1811,  previous  to  such  hostilities:  provided 
always,  that  «uch  tribes  or  nations  shall  agree  to 
desist  from  all  hostHities  at'ainii  the  U.  States  of 
America,  their  citizens  and  subjects,  upon  the  ra¬ 
tification  of  the  present  treaty  being  notified  to 
such  tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  so  desist  accor¬ 
dingly. 

And  his  Britannic  majesty  engages,'  on  his 
part,  to  put  an  end.  immediately  after  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  present  treaty,  to  hostilities  with 
all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  with  whom  he 
may  be  at  war,  at  the  time  of  such  ratification, 
and  forthwith  to  restore  to  such  tribes  or  nations 
respectively,  all  the  possessions,  rights,  and  pri¬ 
vileges.  which  they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been 
entitled  to  in  1811.  previous  to  such  hostilities: 
provided  always,  that  such  tribes  or  nations 
shall  agree  to  desist  from  all  hostilities  against  his 
Britannic  majesty  and  h’fs  subjects,  upon  the  ra- 
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lification  of  the  present  treaty  being  notified  to 
sJich  tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  so  desist  accor¬ 
dingly. 

The  American  to  the  British  Commissioners. 

Ghent,  Oct.  13,  1814. 

The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  dated  on  the  8  th 
instant. 

Satisfied  of  the  impossibility  of  perfua<!ing  the^ 
world  that  the  government  of  the  United  Mates 
w  as  liable  to  any  well  groiinde<l  imputation  of  a 
spirit  of  conqiie-st,  or  of  injustice  towards  otlier 
iiHiions,  the  undersigned,  in  affording  explana¬ 
tions  on  several  of  the  topics  adverted  to  by  the 
British  plenipotentiHries  during  this  negotiation, 
were  actuated  by  the  sole  motive  of  removing 
erroneous  impre.ssions. 

Si  ill  influenced  by  the  same  motive,  they  will 
now  add,  that,  at  the  time  w'hen  the  Spanish 
minister  was  remonstrating  at  Washington  against 
the  transfer  of  l..oui‘>iana,  ortlers  were  given  by 
his  government  for  its  delivery  to  France;  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  deliveretl  a. short  time  after  that  le- 
mon.strance  ;  and  that  if  the  treaty  by  which  the 
United  States  acquired  it  had  not  been  ratified,  it 
would  haveixrome,  of  course,  a  French  colony. 
The  undersigned  believe  that  the  evidence  of  the 
a.ssent  ofSfmin  to  that  transfer  has  been  promul¬ 
gated.  I'hey  neither  admit  the  alleged  disability 
of  the  Spanish  monarch  nor  the  inference  which 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  would  seem  to  de¬ 
duce  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  assent  was  vo¬ 
luntarily  given  in  the  year  j  804  by  the  same 
king  who,  about  the  same  time,  ceded  Trinidad  to 
Great  Britain,  and  prior  to  the  time  when  be 
was  again  engaged  in  war  with  her.  The  cession 
by  France  w’as  immediately  communicated  to  G, 
Britain,  no  circumstance  affecting  it,  and  then 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States,  being 
intentionally  concealed  from  her.  She  expressetl 
her  satisfaction  with  it;  and  if  in  any  possible 
state  of  the  case  she  wouhl  have  had  a  right  to 
question  the  tran«action,  it  does  not  appear  to 
the  undersigned  that  she  is  now  authorized  to  do 
so. 

After  stating  generally,  that  the  proclamations 
of  generals  Hull  and  Smyth  were  neither  autho¬ 
rized  nor  approved  by  their  government,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  could  not  have  expected  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  plenipotentiaries  would  suppose  that  their 
statemeut  did  not  embrace  the  only  part  of  the 
proclamations  which  was  a  subject  of  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  undersigned  had,  indeed,  hoped,  that,  by 
stating  in  their  note  of  the  9th  ultimo,  that  the 
government  of  the  United  Stales,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  bad  been  disposed  to 
make  peace  without  Obtaining  any  cession  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  by  referring  to  their  knowledge  of 
that  disposition,  and  to  instructions  accordingly 
given  from  July,  1813,  to  January,  1814,  they 
would  effectually  remove  the  impression  that  the 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  was 
the  iieclaretl  object  of  their  government.  Not 
only  have  the  undersigned  been  disappointed  ia 
this  expectation,  but  the  only  inference  which  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  have  thought  proper  to 
draw  from  this  explicit  statement,  has  hwn,  that 
either  the  American  government,  by  not  giving 
instructions  subsequent  to  the  pacification  ot  Etr- 
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rope,  or  the  underbl^aed,  by  npt  acting  under 
inch  instructions,  gave  no  proof  of  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  bring  the  present  negotiatlonsto  a  favoura¬ 
ble  conclusion.  The  undersigned  did  not  allude 
in  reference'to  the  alleged  intention  to  annex  Ca¬ 
nada  to  the  United  States,  to  any  instructions  gi- 
ven  by  tlieir  government  subsequently  to  Janua¬ 
ry  last.  because,  asking  at  tiiis  time  for  no  acces¬ 
sion  of  territory,  it  was  only  of  its  previous  dis¬ 
position  that  it  appeared  necessary  to  produce 
any  proof.  So  erroneous  was  the  inference  drawn 
by  tbe  British  plenipotentiaries,  in  both  respects, 
that  it  was  in  virtue  of  the  instructions  of  June 
last,  that  the  undersigned  were  enabled,  in  their 
note  of  the  24-th  of  August,  to  state,  that  the 
causes  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  haring  disappeared,  by  the  maii 
time  pacification  of  Blurope,  they  had  been  autho¬ 
rized  to  agree  to  its  termination  upon  a  mutual 
restoration  of  territory,  and  without  making  the 
cx)nctusion  of  peace  to  depend  on  a  succt*ssful  ar¬ 
rangement  of  those  points  on  which  differences 
had  existed. 

Considering  tlie  present  state  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  the  undersigned  will  abstain,  at  this  time, 
from  adducing  any  evidence  or  remarks  upon  the 
influence  which  has  been  exerted  over  the  Indian 
tribes  inbabiii)  g  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  Ibe  nature  of  those  excitements  which 
have  been  empjoyed  by  British  traders  and  agents. 

The  arguments  and  facts  already  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  the  undersigned,  respecting  the  political 
condition  of  those  tribes,  render  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  make  many  observations  on  those  of 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  on  that  subject.-— 
The  treaties  of  1763  and  1783,  were  those  princi¬ 
pally  alluded  to, by  the  undersigned,  to  illustrate 
the  practice  of  Great  Britain.  She  did  not  ad¬ 
mit  in  tbe  first,  nor  require  in  the  last,  any  stipu¬ 
lations  respecting  the  Indians  who,  in  one  case, 
had  been  her  enemies,  and,  in  the  other,  her  allies, 
and  who,  in  both  instances,  fell  by  the  peace  with¬ 
in  the  dominions  of  that  power  against  whom 
they  had  been  engaged  in  the  preceding  war. 

The  negotiation  of  1761  was  quoteil  for  the 
purpose  of  proving,  what  appears  to  be  fully  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  answer  of  England  to  the  ulti¬ 
matum  of  France,  delivered  on  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber  of  that  year,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  would 
not  renounce  *his  right  of  protection  over  the  In¬ 
dian  nations  reputed  to  be  within  his  dominions, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  British  settlements  and 
tbe  Mississippi.  Mr.  Pitt’s  letter,  cited  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  far  from  contradicting 
that  position,  goes  still  further.  It  states  that 
“  the  fixation  of  the  new  limits  to  Canada,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  France,  is  intended  to  shorten  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Canada,  which  was  to  be  ceded  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  lengthen  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana, 
which  France  was  to  keep,  and  in  the  view  to  es¬ 
tablish  what  must  not  be  admitted,  namely,  that 
all  which  is  not  Canada  is  Louisiana,  whereby  all 
the  intermediate  nations  and  countries,  the  true 
barrier  to  each  province,  would  be  given  up  to 
France.”  Tbit  is  precisely  the  principle  uniform  y 
supported  by  the  undersigned,  to  wit :  that  the 
recognition  of  a  boundary  gives  up  to  tbe  nation, 
in  whose  behalf  it  is  made,  all  the  Indian  tribes  and 
countries  within  that  boundary.  It  was  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  tbe  undersigned  have  confidently  relied 
on  the  treaty  of  1 783, what  fixes  and  recognises  the 


boundary  of  the  United  States,  without  making 
any  reservation  resf»ecling  the  Indian  tribes. 

But  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  unable  to 
produce  a  solitary  precc«lent  of  one  I^uropean 
power  treating  for  the  savages  inhabiting  within 
the  dominions  of  another,  have  been  compelled, 
in  support  of  their  priHcipIc,  to  refer  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  a  body  consisting  of  several  independ- 
,ent  states,  recogni.sed  as  such  by  the  whole 
world,  and  separately  maintaining  with  foreign 
pruvers  the  relations  helongingto  such  a  condition 
Can  it  be  necessary  to  prove  that  there  is  no  sort 
of  analogy  between  the  political  situation  of  these 
civilized  eommunities,  and  that  of  the  wandering 
tribes  of  North  American  savages  ? 

In  referring  to  what  the  British  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  represent  as  alarming  and  novel  pretensions, 
w  hat  Great  Britain  can  never  recognise,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  might  complain  that  these  alleged 
pretensions  have  not  been  state<l  either  in  terms 
or  in  ‘jubstance,  as  expressetl  by  themselves.  This, 
however,  is  the  less  material,  as  any  further  re¬ 
cognition  of  them  by  G.  Britain  is  not  necessary 
nor  re<|uire<l.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  never 
admit  nor  recognise  the  principles  or  pretensions 
6ssert(Ml  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence  by 
the  British  plenipotentiaries,  and  which,  to  them, 
appear  novel  and  alarming. 

The  article  proposed  by  the  Briti.sli  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  in  their  last  note,  not  including  the  Indian 
tribes  as  parties  in  the  peace,  and  leaving  the 
U.  States  free  to  effect  its  object  in  the  mode  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  with  those  tribes,  partaking 
also  of  the  nature  of  an  amnesty,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  reciprocal,  is  not  liable  to  that  ob¬ 
jection  ;  and  accords  with  the  views  uniformly 
profe.ssed  by  the  undersigned,  of  placing  these 
tribes  precisely,  and  in  every  respect,  in  the  same 
situation  as  that  in  which  they  stoml  before  the 
commencement  «f  hostilities.  T  his  article,  thus 
proposing  only  what  the  undersigne<l  have  so  oft¬ 
en  assured  the  British  plenipotentiaries  w’onld  ne¬ 
cessarily  follow,  if  indeed  it  has  not  alrea«Iy,  as  is 
highly  probable,  precedetl  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Unite.l  States.  The  undersigned 
agree  to  admit  it,  in  substance,  as  a  provisional 
article,  subject,  in  the  manner  originally  propos¬ 
ed  by  the  British  government,  to  the  approbation 
or  rejection  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which,  having  given  no  instructions  to  tht 
undersigned  on  this  point,  cannot  be  bound  by 
any  article  they  may  admit  on  the  subject. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  if,  un¬ 
happily,  peace  should  not  be  the  result  of  th» 
present  negotiation,  the  article  thus  condition¬ 
ally  agreed  to  shall  be  of  no  effect,  and  sh^ll  not, 
in  any  future  negotiation,  be  brought  forward 
by  either  party,  by  way  of  argument  or  prece¬ 
dent. 

This  article  having  been  presented  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  preliminary,  and  being  now  accepted, 
tbe  undersigned  request  the  Britt«h  ptenipoien- 
tiaries  to  communicate  to  them  the  project  of  a 
treaty,  embracing  all  the  points  deemed  material 
by  Great  Britain  ;  the  undersigned  engaging  on 
their  part  to  deliver,  immediately  after,  a  coun¬ 
ter  project  with  respect  to  all  tbe  articles  to 
which  they  may  not  agree,  and  on  the  subjects 
deemed  material  by  the  Ignited  States,  and  which 
may  be  omitteil  in  the  British  project. 
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from  the  BRITISH  TO  THE  AMERICAJT 
HlNlSTERSf 

_  October  21  ^  1814. 

The  undersigned  have  had  the  honour  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  note  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  ISth  iiifjt.  communicating  their  acceptance  of 
the  article  which  the  undersigned  had  proposed  on 
the  subject  of  the  pacification  and  rights  of  the  In¬ 
dian  nations. 

The  undersigned  are  happy  in  being  thus  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  several 
topics,  which,  tliough  they  arose  in  tlie  course  of 
their  discussions,  have  only  an  incidental  connec¬ 
tion  witli  the  differences  remaining  to, be  adjusted 
lietween  the  two  countries. 

With  a  view  to  this  adjustment,  the  undersigned 
preferring  in  the  present  state  of  the  negotiation, 
a  general  statement  to  the  formal  arrangement  of 
articles,  are  willing,  so  far,  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  American  Plenipotentiaries  contained 
in  their  last  note,  as  to  wave  the  advantage  to 
which  tliey  think  they  were  fairly  entitled,  of  re¬ 
quiring  from  them  the  first  projet  of  a  treaty. 

The  undersigned  having  stated  at  the  first  con¬ 
ference,  the  points  upon  which  his  Majesty’s  Cto- 
vernmeiit  considered  the  discussions  between  the 
two  countries  as  likely  to  turn,  cannot  better  satis¬ 
fy  the  request  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries, 
than  by  referring  them  to  that  conference  for  a 
statement  of  the  points  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  Majesty’s  Government,  yet  remain  to  be  ad¬ 
justed. 

\V  ith  respect  to  the  forcible  seizure  of  mariners 
from  on  board  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
and  the  right  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  ^ 
allegiance  of  all  his  native  subjects,* and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  maritime  rights  of  the  British  empire, 
tile  undersigned  conceive,  that  after  the  pretensions 
asserted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  conciliatory  spirit 
of  his  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  be  given  than 
by  not  requiring  any  stipulation  on  those  subjects, 
which,  though  most  important  in  themselves  no 
longer  in  consequence  of  the  maritime  pacification 
of  Europe  proiluce  the  same  practical  results. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Fisheries,  the  undersigned 
expressed  with  so  much  frankness  at  the  conference 
already  referred  to,  the  views  of  their  government, 
that  they  considered  any  further  observations  on 
that  topic,  as  unnecessary  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  question  of  the  boundary  between  the 
dominions  of  his  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  undersignetl  are  led  to  expect,  from  the 
discussion  ivhich  this  subject  has  already  undergone, 
that  the  North  Western  Boundary  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Mis.sissippi,  (the  intended  ar¬ 
rangement  of  1803,)  will  be  admitted  without  ob¬ 
jection. 

In  regard  to  other  boundaries,  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  in  their  note  of  August  24th 
appeared  in  some  measure  to  object  to  the  pro¬ 
positions  then  made  by  the  undersigned  as  not 
being  on  the  basis  of  itti  possidetis.  The  under¬ 
signed  are  willing  to  treat  on  that  basis,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  modifications  as  mutual  convenience 
may  be  found  to  require ;  and  they  trust  that 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  will  show  by 
their  ready  acceptance  of  this  basis,  that  they 
duly  appreciate  the  moderation  of  his  majesty’s 


government  in  so  far  consulting  the  honour  and 
fair  pretensions  of  the  United  States  as  in  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  countries,  to  au¬ 
thorize  such  a  proposition. 

FROM  THE  AMERICAN  TO  THE  BRITISH  MINISTERS. 

October  24th,  1814. 

The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  21si  inst. 

Amongst  tfte  general  observations  which  the 
undersigned,  in  their  note  of  the  24th  August, 
made  on  the  propositions  then  brought  forward 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  they  re¬ 
marked  tiiat  those  propositions  were  founded 
neither  on  the  basis  of  tUi  possidetis^  nor  on  that 
ot' status  ante  helium.  But  so  far  were  they  from 
suggesting  the  uti  possidetis  as  the  basis  on  which 
they  were  disposed  to  treat,  that  in  the  same 
note  they  expressly  stated  that  they  had  been 
instructed  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  principle 
of  both  parties  restoring  whatever  territory  they 
might  have  taken.  The  undersigned  also  de¬ 
clared  in  that  note,  that  they  had  no  authority 
to  cede  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  to  no  stipulation  to  that  effect 
would  they  subscribe  ;  and  in  the  note  of  the 
9lh  September,  after  having  shown  that  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  uti  possidetis,  such  as  it  was  known  to 
exist  at  the  commencement  of  the  negotiation, 
gave  no  claim  to  his  Britannic  majesty  to  ces¬ 
sions  of  territory  (bunded  upon  thv®.  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  they  added  that  even  if  the  chances  oC 
war  should  give  to  the  British  arms  a  momenta- 
ry  possession  of  other  parts  ot  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  such  events  would  not  alter 
their  views,  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace 
to  which  they  would  give  then  consent. 

The  undersigned  can  now  onlyTepeat  those 
declarations  and  decline  treating  upon  the  basU 
of  uti  possidetis,  or  upon  any  other  principle  in¬ 
volving  a  cession  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  As  they  have  uniformly  sta-  • 
ted,  they  can  treat  only  upon  the  principle  ot 
a  mutual  restoration  of  whatever  territory  may 
have  been  taken  by  either  party.  From  this 
principle  they  cannot  recede,  and  the  under¬ 
signed  after  the  repeated  declarations  of  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  that  Great  Britain  had 
no  view  to  acquisition  of  territory,  in  this  nego-’ 
tiation,  deem  it  necessary  to  add,  that  the  utili¬ 
ty  of  its  continuance  depends  on  their  adherence 
to  this  principle. 

The  undersigned  having  declared  in  their 
note  of  21st  of  August,  that  although  in¬ 
structed  and  prepared  to  enter  into  an  ami¬ 
cable  discussion  of  all  the  points,  on  which 
differences  or  uncertainty  had  existed,  and 
which  might  hereafter  tend  to  interrupt  .the 
harmony  of  the  tv\"o  countries,  they  would 
not  make  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  all 
depend  upon  a  successful  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  having  since  agreed  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  article  proi^osed  by  the  British  go- 
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vernmeiit,  had  believ^ed  that  the  negotiation  ,  liave  to  oflTer.  I’hej  hare  no  further  demands 


already  so  long  prolracted,  could  not  be 
brought  to  an  early  conclusion,  otherwise 
than  by  the  communication  of  a  project, 
embracing  all  the  other  specific  propositions 
which  Great  Britain  intended  to  offer.  They 
i*epeat  their  recjuest  in  that  respect,  and  will 
liave  no  objection  to  a  simultaneous  ex¬ 
change  of  the  projects  of  both  parties.  This 
course  will  bring  fairly  into  disi6ussion  the 
other  topics  embraced  in  the  last  note  of  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  to  which  the  un¬ 
dersigned  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
advert  at  the  present  time. 

FROM  THE  BRITISH  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
MINISTERS. 

31st  October. 

The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  address¬ 
ed  to  them  by  the  American  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  on  the  24th  inst.  in  which  they  object 
to  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis  proposed  by 
the  undersigned  as  that  on  which  they  are 
willing  to  treat  in  regard  to  part  of  the  l>oun- 
daries  between  the  dominions  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  in  their 
note  of  the  1 3th  inst.  requested  the  under¬ 
signed  to  communicate  to  them  the  prqjet 
of  a  treaty  embracing  all  the  points  insist¬ 
ed  on  by  Great  Britain,  engaging  on  their 
part  to  deliver  immediately  after  a  contre- 
projet  as  to  all  the  articles  to  which  they 
might  not  agree,  and  as  to  all  the  subjects 
deemed  material  by  the  United  States,  and 
omitted  in  the  prqjet  of  the  undersiened.  - 

The  undersigned  were  accordingly  in¬ 
structed  to  waive  the  question  of  etiquette, 
and  the  advantage  which  might  result  from 
receiving  the  first  communication,  and, 
confiding  in  the  engagement  of  .the  Ameri¬ 
can  plenipotentiaries, communicated  in  their 
notes  of  the  21st  inst.  all  the  [>oints  upon 
which  they  are  instructed  to  insist. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  have  object¬ 
ed  to  one  essential  part  of  the  prqjet  thus  com¬ 
municated,  but  before  the  undersigned  can  en¬ 
ter  into  the  discussion  of  this  objection,  they 
must  require  from  the  American  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  that,  pursuant  to  their  engagement,  they 
will  deliver  a  contre-projet  centaining  all  their 
objections  to  the  points  submitted  by  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  j 
further  points  as  the  government  of  the  United 
States  consider  to  be  material. 

The  undersigned  are  authorized  to  state  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  the  article  as  to  the  pacification 
a;id  rights  of  the  Indian  nations  having  been 
Accepted,  they  have  brought  forward  in  their 
note  of  the  21st  inst.  all  the  propositions  they 


to  make,  no  other  stipulations  on  which  they 
are  instructed  to  insist,  and  they  are  empower¬ 
ed  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  forthwith  in  con¬ 
formity  with  those  stated  in  their  former  note. 

The  undersigned  trust  therefore  that  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  will  no  long^u*  hesi¬ 
tate  to  bring  forward  in  the  form  of  articles  or 
otherwise,  as  they  may  prefer,  those  specific 
propositions  iijion  which  they  are  empowered 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

% 

BRITISH  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CAP¬ 
TURE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

(concli’hed) 

Aditiiraliy  Office^  SepL  27. 

Captain  Wninwright,  of  his  majesty’s  sliip  Ton- 
nant,  arrived  tliis  morning,  at  this  oftice  with  «les- 
patches  from  Viceadmiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  K  B.  to  Joliti  Wilson  Croker,  Esq.  of 
which  the  following  are  copies. 

Tounant,  in  the  Patuxent,  Sept.  2,  1814. 

Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  my  liords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  of  the  proceedings  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  com  bitted  sea  and  land  forces  since  my 
arrival  within  the  Capes  of  Virginia;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  iny  congratulations  to  their  lord- 
ships  upon  the  successful  termination  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  which  the  w’hole  of  the  enemy’s 
flotilla  under  Commodore  Barney,  has  been  cap- 
j  tured  or  destroyed ;  his  army,  tiiough  greatly 
superior  in  number,  and  strongly  posted  with 
cannon,  defeated  at  Bladensbiirg — the  city  of 
Washington  taken,  the  capitol,  with  all  the 
public  buildings,  military  arsenal,  dock  yard, 
and  the  rest  of  their  naval  establishments,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  vast  quantity  of  military  and  na¬ 
val  stores,  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class  ready 
to  launch,  and  a  sloop  of  war  afloat,  either 
blown  up  or  reduced  to  ashes. 

Such  a  series  of  successes  in  the  centre  of  an 
enemy’s  country,  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
(lopulation,  could  not  be  acquired  without  loss, 
and  we  liave  to  lament  the  fall  of  some  valuable 
officers  and  men ;  hut  considering  the  diflicul- 
ties  the  forces  had  to  contend  with,  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  their  coining  into  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  a  long  march,  our  casualties 
are  astonishingly  few. 

My  letter  of  the  11th  of  August  will  have 
acquainted  their  lordships  of  my  waiting  in  the 
Chesapeake  for  the  arrival  of  Rearadmiral  Mal- 
colnt,  with  the  expedition  from  Bermuda. 

The  Rearadmiral  joined  me  on  the  17tli,  and 
as  I  had  gained  information  from  Rearadmiral 
Cockburn,  whom  I  found  in  the  Patowinac,  that 
Commodore  Barney,  with  the  Baltimore  flotil¬ 
la,  had  taken  shelter  at  the  head  of  the  Patux¬ 
ent — this  aflbrded  a  pretext  for  ascending  that 
river  to  attack  him  near  its  source,  above  Pig 
Point,  while  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
combined  force  was  Washington,  should  it  be 
found  that  the  attempt  might  be  made  with 
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hoy  prospect  of  success.  To  girc  their  lord-; 
ships  a  more  correct  idea  of  tlie  place  of  attack,' 
I  send  a  sketch  of  the  country  upon  which  the 
movementsof  the  army  and  navy  are  poiirtray- 
ed  ;  hy  it  their  lordships  will  observe  that  the 
best  approach  to  Washington  is  by  Port  Tobac¬ 
co,  upon  the  Patowraac,  and  Benedict,  upon  the 
Patuxent,  from  both  of  which  are  direct  and 
good  roads  to  that  city,  and  their  distances 
nearly  alike :  the  roads  from  Benedict  divide 
about  five  miles  inland  ;  the  one  by  Piscataway 
and  Bladensburg,  the  other  following  the  course 
of  the  river,  although  at  some  distance  from  it, 
owing  to  the  creeks  that  run  up  the  country; 
this  last  passes  through  the  towns  of  Notting¬ 
ham  and  iVlarl borough  to  Bladensburg,  at  which 
town  the  river  called  the  Eastern  Branch,  that 
bounds  Washington  to  the  eastward,  is  fordable, 
and  the  distance  is  about  five  miles — there  are 
two  bridges  over  this  river  at  the  city  ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  enemy  would 
leave  them  accessible  to  an  invading  army. 

I’revioiisly  to  my  entering  the  Patuxent,  I  de¬ 
tached  Captain  Gordon,  of  his  IVIajesty’s  ship 
Seahorse,  with  that  ship  and  the  ships  and 
bombs  mentioned  in  the  margin,  up  the  Pa- 
towmac,  to  bombard  Fort  Washington  (which  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  below  the  city)  with  a 
view’  of  destroying  that  fort,  and  opening  a  free 
communication  above,  as  well  as  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  should  its  return  by  the 
Bladensburg  road  be  found  too  hazardous  from 
the  accession  of  strength  the  enemy  might  ob¬ 
tain  from  Baltimore  :  it  was  also  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  militia  from  the  country  to  the 
northward  and  westward  would  flock  in,  so  soon 
as  it  should  be  known  that  their  capital  was 
threatened. 

Ca{)taiii  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  the  Mene- 
laus,  with  some  small  vessels,  was  sent  up 
the  Chesapeake  above  Baltimore,  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter ; 
and  I  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  the 
naval  force  and  the  troops,  up  this  river,  and 
landed  the  army  upon  the  19th  and  20th,  at 
Benedict. 

So  soon  as  the  necessary  provisions  and 
stores  could  be  arranged.  Major  General 
Ross,  with  his  army,  moved  towards  Not¬ 
tingham,  while  our  flotilla,  consisting  of  the 
armed  laiinclics,  pinnaces,  barges,  and  other 
Imats  of  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Rear  Admiral  Cockburn,  passed  up  the  ri¬ 
ver,  being  instructed  to  keep  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  army,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
supplying  it  with  provisions,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  pass  it  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  into  Calvert  county,  which  secured  a 
safe  retreat  to  the  ships  should  it  be  judged 
necessary. 

The  army  reached  Nottingham  upon  the 
21  st,  and  on  the  follpwing  day  arrived  at 
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Marlborough ;  the  flotilla  continued  advan¬ 
cing  towards  the  station  of  Commodore  Bar¬ 
ney,  about  three  miles  above  Pig  Point, 
who,  although  much  superior*  in  force  to 
that  sent  against  him,  did  not  wait  an  at¬ 
tack,  but  at  the  appearance  of  our  boats,  set 
fire  to  his  flotilla,  and  the  whole  of  his  ves¬ 
sels,  excepting  one,  were  blown  up. 

I  Iiave  not  yet  received  any  returns  from 
the  ships  employed  in  the  Potomac;  the 
winds  having  been  unfavourable  to  their 
coming  down;  but  by  the  information  f 
gain  from  the  country  people,  they  have 
completely  succeeded  in  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  Fort  Washington,  which  has 
been  blown  up. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  ALEX.  COCHRANE, 

P^ice  Admiral  and  Commander  in  Cltiff, 

John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq. 

On  hoard  the  Resolution  Tender^  off  Mount 

Calvert,  Monday  night.  Jug.  22d,  1814. 

Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  after  parting  from  you  at  Benedict,  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th  instant,  I  proceeded 
up  the  Patuxentwith  the  boats  and  tenders, 
the  marines  of  the  ships  being  embarked  in 
them,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Rob- 
byns  (the  senior  officer  of  that  corps  in  the 
fleet,)  and  the  marine  artillery  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Harrison,  in  their  two  tenders;  the  Se¬ 
vern  and  Heiirus  frigates;  and  the  Manly 
sloop,  being  ilirected  to  follow  us  up  the  ri¬ 
ver  as  far  as  might  jirove  practicable. 

The  boats  I  placed  in  tliree  divisions, 
the  first  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Captains  Sullivan,  (the  senior  commander 
emplo3’ed  on  the  station)  and  Badcock ;  tlie 
second,  under  Captains  Money  and  Somer¬ 
ville  ;  the  third  under  Captain  Ramsay,  the 
whole  under  the  superintendence  and  Im¬ 
mediate  management  of  Captain  Wain- 
wright,  of  the  Tonnant,  Lieutenant  James 
Scott  (1st  of  the  Albion)  attending  as  roy 
aid-de-camp. 

I  endeavoured  to  keep  w  ith  the  boats  the 
tenders  as  nearly  as  possible  abreast  of  and 
army  under  Major  General  Ross,  that  I 
might  communicate  with  him  as  occasion 
offered,  acconling  to  the  plan  previoasly  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  and  about  mid-day  yesterday  I  ac; 
cordingl}’^  anchored  at  the  ferr^’  house  oppo¬ 
site  Lower  IHarlborough,  where  I  met  the 
general,  and  where  the  army  halted  for 
some  hours,  after  which  he  niarchevl  for 
Nottingham,  and  I  proceede^l  on  for  the 
same  place  witii  the  boats.  On  onr  ;’p-  / 
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proaching  that  lowu,  a  lew  sliols  were  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  leading  boats  and 
some  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry ;  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  army  advancing,  caused 
them  to  retire  with  precij)itation.  Captains 
Nourseand  Palmer,  of  the  Severn  and  He- 
brus,  joined  me  this  day  with  their  boats, 
having  found  it  impracticable  to  get  their 
ships  higher  than  Benedict. 

The  major  general  remained  with  the 
army  at  Nottingham,  and  tlie  boats  and 
tenders  continued  anchored  olT  it  during  the 
night;  and  soon  after  daylight  this  morn¬ 
ing.  the  whole  moved  again  forward ;  but 
the  wind  idowing  down  tlie  river,  and  the 
channel  l)eing  excessively  narrow,  and  the 
advance  of  our  tenders  consequently  slow, 
I  judged  it  advisable  to  push  on  with  the 
boats,  only  leaving  the  tenders  to  follow  as 
as  they  could. 

On  approaching  Pig  Point  (where  the  ene¬ 
my’s  flotilla  was  said  to  be)  I  landed  the  ma¬ 
rines,  under  Capt.  Robyns,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  directed  him  to  march  round  and 
attack,  on  the  land  side,  the  town  situated  on 
the  Point  to  draw  from  us  the  attention  of  such 
troops  as  might  be  there  for  its  defence,  and  the 
defence  of  the  flotilla ;  I  then  proceeded  on 
with  the  boats,  and  as  w’e  opened  the  reach 
above  Pig  Point,  I  plainly  discovered  Commo¬ 
dore  Barney’s  broad  pendant  in  the  headmost 
vessel,  a  large  sloop,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
flotilla  extending  in  a  long  line  astern  of  her. 
Our  boats  now  advanced  towards  them  as  ra¬ 
pidly  as  possible;  but,  on  nearing  them,  we 
observed  the  sloop  bearing  the  broad  pendant 
to  be  on  fire,  and  she  very  soon  afterwards 
blew  np.  I  now  saw  clearly  that  they  were 
abandoned,  and  on  fire,  with  trains  to  their 
magazines;  and  out  of  the  17  vessels  which 
composed  this  formidable  and  so  much  vaunted 
flotilla,  16  were  in  quick  succession  blown  to 
atoms,  and  the  seventeenth  (in  which  the  fire 
had  not  taken)  we  captured.  The  commodore’s 
sloop  was  a  large  armed  vessel ;  the  others 
were  gun  boats,  all  having  a  long  gun  in  the 
bow,  and  a  carronade  in  the  stern  ;  the  calibre 
•f  the  guns  and  number  of  the  crew  of  each  dif¬ 
fered  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  boat, 
varying  from  thirty-two  pounders  and  60  men, 
to  eighteen  pounders  and  40  men.  I  found 
here,  lying  above  the  flotilla,  under  its  protec¬ 
tion  13  merchant  schooners,  some  of  which  not 
being  worth  bringing  away,  I  caused  to  be 
burnt :  such  as  were  in  good  condition  1  direct¬ 
ed  to  be  moved  to  Pig  Point.  Whilst  employed 
in  taking  those  vessels,  a  few  shot  were  fired  at 
us  by  some  of  the  flotilla  from  the  bushes  on  the 
shore  near  us :  but  Lieut.  Scott,  whom  I  had 
landed  for  that  purpose,  soon  got  hold  of  them, 
and  nr>ade  them  prisoners.  Some  horsemen 
likewise  showed -themselves  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  heights,  but  a  rocket  or  two  dispersed  them; 
and  Capt.  Robyns,  who  had  got  possession  of 


Pig  Point  without  resistance,  now  spreading  hie 
men  through  the  country,  the  enemy  retreated 
to  a  distance,  and  left  us  in  quiet  poisessioii  ui' 
the  town,  the  neighbourhood,  and  our  prizes.  • 

A  large  quantity  of  tobacco  having  been 
found  in  the  town  at  Pig  Point,  1  have  left  Capt. 
Robyns,  with  the  marines,  and  Capt.  Nourse, 
with  two  divisions  of  the  boats,  to  hold  the 
place,  and  ship  the  tobacco  into  the  prizes ;  and 
I  moved  back  with  the  third  division  to  this 
point,  to  enable  me  to  confer  on  our  future  ope¬ 
ration  witli  the  major  general,  who  has  been 
good  enough  to  send  his  aid-de-camp  to  inform 
me  of  his  safe  arrival,  with  the  aniiy  uuder  his 
comiuatid,  at  Upper  Marlborough. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  • 

(Signed) 

G.  COC'KBIJRN,  Kear-Adiniral. 

Vice-Admiral  the  Honeiirablo  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  K.  B.  &c.  &c. 

II is  Majesty’s  sloop  Manly,  off  Nottingham, 

Patuxent.  27th  August,  1814. 

Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  intentions  I  notified  to  you  in 
my  letter  of  the  22d  inst.  I  proceeded  by  land 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  to  Upper  Marlho- 
rougli,  to  meet  and  confer  with  Major  Ueneral 
Ross  as  to  OUT  further  operations  against  the 
enemy ;  and  we  were  not  long  in  .agreeing  cii 
the  propriety  of  making  an  immediate  attempt 
on  the  city  of  W^ashington. 

In  conformity,  therelbre,  w’ith  the  wishes  of 
the  general,  I  instantly  sent  orders  for  our  ma¬ 
rine  and  naval  forces  at  Pig  Point,  to  be  forth¬ 
with  moved  over  to  Mount  Calvert,  and  for  the 
marines,  marine  artillery,  and  a  proportion  of 
the  seamen  to  be  there  landed,  and  with  the 
utmost  possible  expedition  to  join  the  army, 
which  I  also  most  readily  agreed  to  accompany. 

The  major  geue.’'ai  tlien  made  his  dispositions, 
and  arranged  that  Capt.  Robyns,  with  iJie  ma¬ 
rines  of  the  ships,  should  retain  possession  of 
Upper  Marlborough,  and  that  the  marine  artil¬ 
lery  and  seamen  slioiild  follow  the  army  to  the 
ground  it  was  to  occupy  for  the  niglit.  The 
army  tlien  moved  on,  and  hivouaeked  before 
dark,  about  five  miles  nearer  IVashington. 

In  the  night  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  Ilebrus, 
and  Captain  Money,  of  the  Trave,  joined  us 
with  the  seamen  ami  with  the  marine  artillery, 
under  Captain  Harrison.  Captain  VV'ainwright, 
of  the  Tonnant,  had  accompanied  me  the  day 
before,  as  had  also  Lieutenant  James  Scott 
(acting  1st  Lieutenant!  of  the  Albion. 

At  daylight,  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the 
major  general  again  put  the  army  in  motion, 
directing  his  march  upon  Bladensburgh ;  on 
reaching  which  place,  with  the  advanced  bri¬ 
gade  the  enemy  was  discovered  drawn  up  iu 
force  on  a  rising  ground  beyond  the  town  ;  and 
by  the  fire  he  soon  opened  on  us  as  we  entered 
the  place  gave  us  to  understand  he  was  well 
protected  with  artillery.  General  Ras.s,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  hesitate  in  immediately  advanc¬ 
ing  to  attack  him,  although  enr  troops  were  al- 
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most  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  the  march 
they  had  just  made,  and  hut  a  small  prof>ortion 
of  our  little  army  had  yet  got  up  ;  this  dashing 
measure  was,  however,  I  am  happy  to  add, 
crowned  with  the  success  it  merited  ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  our  troops 
advanced  steadily  on  both  his  flanks,  and  in  his 
front ;  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  on  even 
ground  with  him,  he  fled  in  every  direction, 
leaving  behind  him  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  ;  amongst  the 
latter  Commodore  Barney,  and  several  other 
officers  ;  some  other  prisoners  were  also  taken, 
though  not  many,  owing  to  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  enemy  went  off,  and  the  fatigues  our 
army  had  previously  undergone. 

It  would,  sir,  be  deemed  presumption  in  me 
to  attempt  to  give  you  particular  details  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  of  this  battle ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  remark  generally,  that  the  ene¬ 
my,  8000  strong,  on  ground'  he  had  chosen  as 
best  adapted  for  him  to  defend,  where  he  had 
had  time  to  erect  his  batteries,  and  concert  all 
his  measures,  was  dislodged  as  soon  as  reached, 
and  a  victory  gained  over  liim  by  a  division  of 
the  Britsh  army,  not  amounting  to  more  than 
1,500  men,  headed  by  our  gallant  General, 
whose  brilliant  achievement  of  this  day,  it  is  be¬ 
yond  my  power  to  do  justice  to,  and  indeed,  no 
possible  comment  could  enhance. 

The  seamen,  with  the  guns,  were,  to  their 
great  mortilication,  with  the  rear-divisions  dur¬ 
ing  this  short  but  decisive  action  ;  those,  howe¬ 
ver,  attached  to  the  rocket  brigade  were  in  tlie 
battle,  and  I  remarked  w’itli  much  pleasiire^he 
precision  with  which  tlie  rockets  were  thrown 
by  them,  under  the  direction  of  1st  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  of  the  marine  artillery ;  Mr.  Jeremi¬ 
ah  M‘Daniel,  master’s  mate  of  the  Tonnant,  a 
very  fine  young  man,  who  was  attached  to  this 
party,  being  severely  wounded,  (  beg  permis¬ 
sion  to  recommend  him  to  your  favourable  con¬ 
sideration.  The  company  of  marines,  I  have, 
on  so  many  occasions  had  cause  to  mention  to 
you,  commanded  by  1st  Lieutenant  Stephens, 
was  also  in  the  action,  as  were  the  colonial  ma¬ 
rines,  under  the  temporary  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Reed,  of  the  6th  West-India  regiment, 
(these  companies  being  attached  to  the  light 
brigade,)  and  they  respectively  behaved  with 
thfcir  accustomed  zeal  and  bravery.  None  other 
ot  the  naval  department  were  fortunate  enough 
to  arrive  up  in  time  to  take  their  share  in  this 
battle,  excepting  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  He- 
hrus,  with  his  aid-de-fcamp,  Mr.  Authiir  Wake¬ 
field,  midshipman  of  that  ship,  and  Lieutenant 
James  Scott,  1st  of  the  Albion,  who  acted  as 
niy  aid*de  camp,  and  remained  with  me  during 
the  whole  time.  ' 

The  contest  being  completely  ended,  and  the 
enemy  having  retired  from  the  field,  the  gene- 
j^l  gave  the  army  about  two  hours’  rest,  when 
he  again  moved  forward  on  Washington ;  it  was, 
however,  dark  before  we  reached  the  city,  and 
on  the  general,  myself,  and  some  offieei*s  ad¬ 
vancing  a  short  way  past  Uie  first  houses  of  the 
Own,  without  being  accou^anied  by  the  troops, 


the  enemy  opened  upon  us  a  heavy  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry  from  the  capital  and  two  other  bouses; 
they  were  therefore  almost  immediately  storm¬ 
ed  by  onr  people,  taken  possession  of,  and  set 
on  fire,  after  which  the  town  submitted  without 
further  resistance. 

The  enemy  himself,  on  our  entering  the 
town,  set  fire  to  the  navy-yard  (filled  with  na¬ 
val  stores,  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class,  almost 
ready  for  launching,  and  a  sloop  of  war  laying 
off  it,  as  he  also  did  to  the  fort  which  protected 
the  sea  approach  to  Washington. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  city,  we  also  set 
fire  to  the  president’s  palace,  the  treasury,  and 
the  war  office;  and  in  the  morning  Captain 
Wainwright  went  with  a  party  to  soe  that  the 
destruction  in  the  navy  yard  was  complete, 
when  he  destroyed  whatever  stores  and  bnild- 
ings  bail  escaped  the  flames  of  the  preceding 
night;  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  ord¬ 
nance  str;res  were  likow’ise  destroyed  by  iis  in 
the  arsenal,  as  were  about  200  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery  of  different  calibres,  as  well  as  a  vast 
quantity  of  small  arms.  Two  ropewalks  of  a 
very  extensive  nature,  lull  oi  tar-rope,  &c.  situ¬ 
ate  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  yard 
were  likewise  set  fire  to  and  consumed  :  in  sliort, 
sir,  r  do  not  believe  a  vestige  of  public  property, 
ora  store  of  any  kind,  which  could  be  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  use  of  the  government  escaped  being 
destroyed ;  the  bridges  across  the  Eastern 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  were  likewise  destroy¬ 
ed. 

This  general  devastation,  being  completed 
during  the  day  of  the  25th,  we  marched  again 
at  nine  that  night  on  our  return,  by  Bladens- 
biirg,  to  Upper  3Iarlborough. 

We  arrived  yesterday  evening  at  the  latter 
place  without  molestation  of  any  sort,  indeed 
without  a  single  musket  having  been  fired;  and 
this  morning  we  moved  on  to  this  place,  where 
I  have  found  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Manly,  the  ten¬ 
ders,  and  the  boats,  and  I  have  hoisted  my  fh^, 
jjro  tempore^  in  the  former.  The  troops  will 
probably  march  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day  at 
iartliest,  to  Benedict  for  re-embarkation,  and 
this  flotilla  will  of  course  join  you  at  the  same 
time. 

One  colonial  marine  killed,  one  masteUt 
mate,  two  sergeants,  and  three  colonial  ma¬ 
rine^  wounded,  are  the  casualties  sustained  by 
the  naval  department. 

(Signed)  G.  COCKBURN, 

Rearadmiral. 

Viceadmiral  the  honourable  sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  K.  B.  «kc.  &c.  &c. 


Admiralty  Office^  Sept.  27. 
[Transmitted  by  Vice  Amiral  Cochrane.] 

His  Majesty’s  Sloop  Menelaus,  off  Pool’s  Island, 
Chesapeake,  Sept.  1,  1814. 

Sir — With  grief  the  deepest  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  communicate  the  death  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  Bart,  late  commander  of  his  majpty’s 
ship  Menelaus,  and  the  occurrences  atteniling  an 
attack  on  the  eneroy^s  troops,  on  the  night  of 
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the  30th  lilt,  cucarapcd  at  Uellair.  The  previ¬ 
ous  and  ac<iompanying  letters  of  Sir  Peter  Par¬ 
ker,  will,  1  presume,  fully  point  out  the  rc.spect 
the  enemy  on  all  occasions  evince  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  our  arms,  retreating  at  every  attack, 
though  possessing  a  superiority  of  numbers  of 
five  to  one  ;  an  intelligent  black  man  gave 
IIS  information  of  200  militia  being  encamped 
'behind  a  wood,  distant  half  a  mile  from  the 
beach,  and  described  their  situation,  so  as  to 
give  us  the  strongest  hopes  of  cutting  off  and  se¬ 
curing  the  largest  part  as  our  prisoners,  de.stroy- 
ing  the  camp,  field-pieces,  &c.  and  |)ossessing 
also  certain  infonriation  that  one  man  out  of  ev¬ 
ery  five  had  been  levied  as  a  requisition  on  the 
eastern  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  over 
for  tlie  protection  of  Baltimore,  who  are  only 
prevented  crossing  the  bay  by  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  the  tender  and  ships’  boats.  One 
hundred  and  four  bayonets,  with  20  pikes,  were 
landed  at  ll  o’clock  at  night,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  Capt.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart, 
the  first  division  headed  by  myself,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  division  by  Lieut.  Pearce.  On  arriving  at 
the  ground  we  discovered  the  enemy  had  shilTt- 
cd  his  position,  as  we  were  then  informed,  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile  farther  ;  having  taken 
the  lookout  picket  immediately  on  our  landing, 
we  were  in  assurance  our  motions  had  not  been 
discovered,  and  with  the  deepest  silence  follow¬ 
ed  on  for  the  camp.  After  a  inarch  of  between  | 
four  and  five  miles  in  the  country,  we  found  the 
enemy  posted  on  a  plain,  surrounded  by  woods, 
with  the  camp  in  their  rear  ;  they  were  drawn 
tip  in  line;  and  perfectly  ready  to  receive  us  ;  a 
single  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  by  a  smart 
fire,  and  instant  charge,  we  commenced  the  at-  | 
tack,  forced  them  from  their  position,  putting 
them  before  us,  in  full  retreat  to  the  rear  of 
their  artillery,  where  they  again  made  a  stand, 
xhqwing  a  disposition  to  ontfiank  us  on  the 
right  ;  a  movement  was  instantly  made  by 
Lieutenant  Pearce’s  division  to  force  them  from 
that  quarter  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time,  while  an¬ 
imating  his  men  in  the  most  heroic  manner  that  * 
Sir  Peter  Parker  re.ceivcd  his  mortal  wound, 
wiiich  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field,  and  he  ex¬ 
pired  in  a  few  minutes.  Lieutenant  Pearce, 
with  his  division,' soon  routed  the  enemy,  while 
that  under  my  command  gained  and  passed  the 
camp.  One  of  the  field  pieces  was  momentari¬ 
ly  in  our  possession,  but  obliged  to  quit  it  from 
,superior  numbers. 

The  marines,  under  Lieutenants  Beynon,  and 
Poe,  formed  our  centre,  and  never  was  bravery 
more  conspicuous.  F'inding  it  impossible  to 
close  on  the  enemy,  from  the  rapidity  of  their 
retreat,  having  pursued  them  upwards  of  a  mile, 

I  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  towards  the  beach, 
wliicli  was  effected  In  the  best  possible  order, 
taking  with  us  from  the  field  25  of  our  wounded 
— the  whole  w'e  could  find,  the  enemy  not  even 
attempting  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  lost ; 
Ijoin  three  prisoners  (cavalry)  taken  by  us,  we 
learn  their  force  amounted  to  500  militia,  a  troop 
of  horse,  and  five  pieces  of  artillffry,  and  since 
by  flags  of  truce,  i  am  led  to  Itelieve  their  Dum¬ 
ber  much  greater. 


llepelling  a  force  of  such  magnitude  with  so 
small  a  body  as  we  opposed  to  them,  will,  1  trust, 
speak  for  itself;  and  although  our  loss  has  been 
severe,  I  hope  the  lustre  acquired  to  our  arms 
I  will  coinpen.«ate  for  it. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  offer  to  your  notice  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  James  Stepford  Hore,  moster’s 
mate  of  this  ship,  who  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other 
trying  occasions,  evinced  the  greatest  zeal  and 
gallantry.  In  justice  toSub-Licutenant  Johnson, 
commanding  the  Jane  tender,  I  mii.st  beg  to  no¬ 
tice  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  has  at  ail 
times  volunteered  his  services. 

Herewith  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  you  a  list  of 
tlic  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  this  affair. 

I  have  the  honour  to  lie,  &^c. 

(Signed)  HKIV.  CREASE,  Act.  Corn. 

Total~14  killed,  27  wounded. 

Boston,  Dec.  2. 
TO  PUBLIC  CREDITORS. 

[From  the  Chronicle.] 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Commissioner  of  i^oans  at 
Boston,  is  published  by  request,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  all  concerned. 

Tre.\sury  Department,  ) 
November  0, 1814.  \ 

Sir — The  depressed  state  of  the  public  credit 
at  Boston  has  constantly  engaged  niy  attention^ 
since  my  arrival  at  Washington,  with  a  view  to 
devise  the  means  of  relieving  it.  The  suspen¬ 
sion  of  specie  payments  at  the  banks,  deprived 
the  government  of  the  jwwer  to  pay  its  creditors 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  this  additional  inconve¬ 
nience  followed  from  that  measure,  that  the  bank 
credits,  belonging  to  the  government,  could  not 
be  fransferretl  from  the  States,  respectively^  in 
which  they  existed,  to  any  other  State,  in  order 
to  discharge  the  public  debts  where  they  he- 
came  due  and  payable.  Plvery  intelligent  and 
candid  citizen  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the 
government  was  unable  to  avert  or  to  control, 
this  course  of  events.  If,  however,  the  mea¬ 
sures  now  under  the  consideration  of  congress, 
should  be  speedily  and  successfully  put  into 
operation,  1  feel  the  greatest  confidence,  that 
not  only  the  Treasury,  but  the  nation,  will  be 
essentially  relieve<I,  from  the  prevailing  pecu¬ 
niary  embarrassments. 

In  the  mean  time,  lam  desirous  tooffertothe 
public  creditors,  both  on  account  of  the  stock 
interest  due  in  October  last,  and  the  Treasury 
Notes  since  due,  every  accommodation,  which 
this  department  can  furnish,  as  Treasury  Notes 
have  been  refused.  You  will  be  pleased,  there¬ 
fore  to  make  the  following  propositions  to  them : 

1.  That  they  subscTibe  the  amount  of  their  re¬ 
spective  claims  at  par  to  the  loan  of  6,(X)0,000 
opened  by  tlie  late  secretary  of  the  treasury* 
on  the  terms  of  that  loan. 

2.  Or,  that  they  accept  in  payment  of  their  re¬ 
spective  claims,  drafts  on  those  banks, 
cipally  seated  to  the  south  aiwl  west  of  Phila¬ 
delphia)  in  which  there  aredeposites  of  publlP 

money. 


